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Opinion is the ereat lady 
that rules the world— 


JAMES HOWELL (1594 — 1666) 


The first requisite of a great nation is an exacting public opinion. It is the surest 
guarantee of high standards of its conduct; the verdict of the nation, sitting as a jury. 
For individuals, to be ‘ easy to please’ is no great sin; but a nation that is ‘easy to 
please ’ has seen the last of its greatness. 

How is such an opinion formed? All have a share —the world of education, the 
press, the cinema and stage, literature, parliament ... and the public house. On it 
rests the fate of governments, and the fate of film stars. Industry has a part of its own 
to play in its creation: by maintaining, and continually raising, the standard of its 
social and economic contribution to the community. 

When opinion has ceased to be ‘a Great Lady’, and has become a satisfied drudge, 


we shall be the poorer. 


Esso Petroleum Company : Lin ited 
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IN SEARCH OF DECISION 


S progress at Geneva slows down once more to vanishing 
point, the debate on “ What shall we do if it fails ? ” 
breaks out again on both sides of the Atlantic. The 
conference check may not be fatal or final; it has, 
however, served to remind the West that a joint policy about 
Indo-China has yet to be evolved, and still does not appeat 
to be in the making. The problem was posed in its sharpest 
form by Senator Knowland in Washington last Saturday: 
“Basic decisions will have to be made within the next thirty 
Decisions whether South-East Asia is to be defended or 
is to be allowed to go behind the Iron Curtain. Decisions 
whether we are to have a real defence system in the Pacific 
not. Decisions whether we are to go on talking in 
Geneva while the Communists take over Hanoi, the Delta and 
all Indo-China.” The Senator may well have exaggerated the 
number of things that have to be decided within thirty days 
(the defence system in the Pacific area, for instance, must take 
a great deal longer than that), just as he certainly went a great 
deal further than Mr. Dulles in his view that the decision must 
go in favour of American intervention to save, apparently, 
the whole of Indo-China. (On Tuesday, Mr. Dulles defined 
the objective of united action as “to retain in friendly hands 


days 


area OI! 


as much as possible of South-East Asia.”) But he did not 
exaggerate the need for some decisions to be taken soon. 
The main reason for urgency is the deterioration in the 


military situation in the field, and in the political situation in 
Paris. It has been clear for some time that the Communists are 
mounting a serious offensive against the Red River Delta. Last 
weekend General Navarre told of a new danger developing in 
the south of Viet Nam; following the failure of Operation 
Atlante last January to mop up the rebels in southern Annam, 
the Communists have been actively and successfully recruiting 
an army round Saigon which ‘next year’ would ‘threaten 
Saigon and the South.’ Finally, there is the now certain know- 
ledge that the Viet Nam National Army (which represents about 
a third of the French Union forces in Indo-China) is unreliable. 


Herein may lie some indication of the kind of decision that 





the Allies should now be preparing. Just as the massing of 
the Communists round Hanoi and the defection of the 
Vietnamese round Saigon require from them an early decision 
as to whether they will intervene in the fighting, so also do 
these factors appear to limit the scope of that decision. In 
large parts of Viet Nam, as opposed to Laos and Cambodia, 
the Vietnamese do not appear to mind if Ho Chi-minh wins. 
Therefore, any Allied intervention would have to be based on 
the assumption that the brunt of the war, and for that matter 
the brunt of any peace, would have to fall on the Allies and 
not, as in Korea, on the local population; therefore, 
any decision to intervene must also be based on a line that 
offers a reasonable chance of being defensible—politically 
and strategically. And such a line may well fall short of * the 
whole of Indo-China.’ This undoubtedly is one of the things 
that Mr. Eden has had in mind in his insistence that no 
decision should in fact be taken for the time being. It is also 
one of the things that Senator Knowland in his extreme 
position tends to ignore. If there could be an agreement on 
where the optimum defensible line must run there would auto- 
matically be a reconciliation between the British and American 
positions. Until there is an agreement on this, there remain 
the twin dangers that nothing will be done and that the latent 
Anglo-American conflict of attitudes will become active. 


Tito Felix 

The President of Yugoslavia’s visit last week to the King 
and Queen of Greece was a success. It symbolised not merely 
Tito’s final embrace of the West and the West’s embrace of 
Tito, but a new stage in the growth of a collective security 
system across the south of the Soviet Empire from Belgrade 
to Karachi. Only a month ago, Pakistan took the westward 
plunge and signed a defence pact with Turkey; now, it is 
announced from Athens, Turkey, Greece and Yugoslavia are 
to convert their treaty of friendship into a military alliance, 
Exactly what this entails is left temporarily to the imagination; 
there will presumably be undertakings about mutual assistance 
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in the event of an attack under certain circumstances against 
one of the three; there is also bound to be a formalisation of 
the joint military planning which has been in embryo for some 
time; there is, according to the communiqué, to be a tripartite 
consultative assembly. In the meantime the project has its 
snags, the most prominent of which is the attitude of Italy. 
In principle, there is nothing to be said for the ludicrous 
resistance put up by Rome. It is awkward but possibly 
true when Israel argues that to arm Iraq against Russia is to 
increase the Arab threat to Israel. It is almost certainly untrue 
but is at least comprehensible when Mr. Nehru argues that 
to arm Pakistan against Russia is to increase the threat to 
Indian interests in Kashmir. It is neither true nor comprehen- 
sible, except in the comic opera terms in which Italian foreign 
policy is at present cast, to argue that a Balkan military alliance 
would threaten Italian interests in any respect. Since the 
Trieste negotiations are now entering the decisive stage when 
the compromise worked out with Yugoslavia is being put to 
the Italians, it would be better if they could be successfully 
completed before the question of a Balkan alliance comes to 
the point of conclusion. But there must be a limit to the 
extent that the West can let themselves be blackmailed and 
their strategy distorted by the weakness of the present (or any 
foreseeable) Italian government. 


Honour in Their Mouths 


The air still is heavy with the rumblings of Tory consciences. 
Members who voted for the increase in their salaries 
are being hauled over the coals by their constituency associa- 
tions. Yet they should beware of protesting overmuch. 
Shakespeare has told us what to think of people who have * so 
much of honour in their mouths, and the obvious attempts 
which have been made to manufacture party capital out of 
the increase inspire little confidence as to the purity of the 
motives behind the attacks on it. The issue is quite simply 
whether the country wants its MPs paid enough to ensure the 
efficient performance of their duties. If it does, then the case 
for a straight increase as against an expenses allowance (widely 
regarded as open to * fiddling’) is overwhelming. ‘That MPs 
are underpaid at the moment has been clearly demonstrated 
(most recently by Mr. Gaitskell in his letter to The Times), 
and Tory objections to the additional five hundred a year show 
up particularly badly in the light of Mr. Herbert Morrison’s 
statement that the Opposition does not intend to embarrass the 
Government in this matter. Moreover, the Prime Minister 
quite rightly regards himself as bound by the free vote of the 
House of Commons, and his supporters should surely have 
realised the undertaking implied by the decision to allow a free 
vote at all. The objectors should now endeavour to stifle the 
pangs of conscience, however painful this may be. They can 
always satisfy their honour by refusing the increase individually. 


The Winter of Their Discontent 


But the wrongness of the back benchers over the free vote 
on MPs salaries should not obscure the fact that their protests 
have some relation (not, admittedly, a simple one) to a greater 
and more disruptive discontent. Ever since his illness last 
summer, Sir Winston’s leadership has been under challenge 
from one group or another of his own supporters. Sometimes 
their motives were good—at least they were concerned with the 
good of the country; sometimes they were less altruistic. Some- 
times their criticisms were well founded, as in the case of 
officers’ pensions or, on a higher plane, of the Prime Minister’s 
desire for a meeting with Malenkov; sometimes they were 
founded on petty politics, as in the present case: sometimes 
on an obstinate misconception, as in the case of the Suez Canal 
negotiations: sometimes on woolliness of mind as in the case 
of commercial television. In no case has a revolt been raised 
by anything but a minority of the party. But in each case 


a genuine disagreement on policy has seemed to be allied with, 
and inflated by, the underlying trouble about party personalities. 
A headless spectre appears to haunt Conservative councils, the 
product of uncertainty about the health and the intentions of 
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the Prime Minister, and to some extent, thouzh less than a few 
months ago, about his successor. It does not follow that Sig 
Winston’s day is done, or that his task could necessarily pg 
better performed by another man. There is evidence, however 
that the prevailing suspense is progressively endangering Cop. 
servative morale and Governmental resolution. 


Colonial Mysteries 


It will have come as no surprise to observers of the situatiog 
in Kenya to hear from Mr. Blundell, chief European represen, 
tative on the Governor’s Council, that a new drive is bein 
planned against the Mau Mau. Coming just after the recrudes. 
cence of terrorism in the Nyeri district, this announcement falls 
into the usual pattern of events in the colony. This pattem 
is cyclic: a ‘drive’ against the terrorists is carried out, com. 
muniqués state that the Mau Mau have suffered severe losses, 
and, after a few weeks and a few more outrages, it is announced 
that the enemy strength has been underestimated and that new 
operations are being planned. The restoring of order thug 
appears a little like the weaving of Penelope’s web—a process 
which is almost impossible to understand from a distance~ 
and even the few hard facts which emerge from this welter 
of conflicting evidence seem to lend themselves to several 
different interpretations. For instance, Mr. Blundell has stated 
that the Mau Mau have suffered very heavy casualties (he puts 
the figure of Mau Mau dead at about five thousand since the 
beginning of the emergency). But if this is so it must equally 
be the case that terrorist recruitment is sufficient to replace 
these losses. More information is needed for any judgement to 
be passed on the military situation in the colony, but the 
absence of such information is in itself disquieting. As in th 
case of the Uganda crisis, totally different stories of what is 
happening are circulating,«a phenomenon which is perhaps due 
to the common factor in both cases: the Colonial Office. And 
it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that the affairs of both these 
colonies are more tangled than the authorities care to admit. 


Beaverbrook and the British Council 


On March 28th, 1952, Sir Harold Nicolson devoted his 
Marginal Comment in these columns to the subject of the 
campaign which, for as long as most of us can remember, the 
Beaverbrook Press has waged against the British Council. The 
campaign is notorious, and is often mentioned as an example 
of the behaviour of the Press Lords, but probably nothing 
better than Sir Harold Nicolson’s article has ever been written 
about this behaviour since Baldwin spoke of the Press Lords 
enjoying “the privilege of the harlot throughout the ages— 
power without responsibility.” “... I really do believe.” Sit 
Harold wrote, “ that the British Press is, on the whole, worthy of 
our national character. But once it sets out to be mean, there are 
sO many, seemingly harmless methods by which its meanness 
can be expressed.” A pamphlet has just appeared which 
examines the methods in detail. It is called The Beaverbrook 
Press and the British Council, and it is issued (price 6d.) not 
by the Council itself but by its Staff Association. As the 
opening of a case for the defence it is formidably coo! and 
well-marshalled. It alleges case after case of misrepresentation, 
of suppressio veri and suggestio falsi, and it does so by detailed 
reference to the columns of Lord Beaverbrook’s papers. If the 
Association’s case is well-founded, then Lord Beaverbrook’s 
campaign has not been that kind of fair campaign which a 
newspaper is entitled to run against an institution it disapproves 
of; it has been, in Sir Harold Nicolson’s term, “mean.” It 
has indeed been a campaign of jaunty and underbred calumny, 
This is an odd affair. The Council’s business is to spread 
knowledge of the British way of life, of which Lord Beaver- 
brook is understood to think highly. It may be, of course, that 
he feels it would all have been done so much better if he himself 
had been in charge. But that is not the point. It is not m 
accordance with the traditions of British public life that public 
servants should be driven to defending their actions at theif 
own expense. They are entitled to ministerial protection: the 
issue of this pamphlet might well be made the occasion for it. 
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PEACE THROUGH STRENGTH 


T is now more than a year since the Prime Minister made 

his unfortunate suggestion in the House of Commons that 

a high-level approach to the new rulers of Russia might 

miraculously serve to abolish the fears and perils which the 
bruie facts of power force upon mankind. He said a great 
deal more on that occasion, but it was this which absorbed 
the attention of those unwilling to look the facts in the face, 
those reluctant to recognise that only by grappling with the 
hard facts one by one could Communist aggression be halted 
and the prospect of peace made real. The lowering of world 
tension which followed this speech may have been based on 
illusion, but it helped nevertheless to distract the Alliance 
from the concrete issues before it. It also encouraged the 
Russians to fresh efforts in their attempt to force a wedge 
between Britain and America. Not a few of the difficulties in 
which the West now finds itself may in some part be traced 
to that splendid piece of Churchillian oratory. But now at 
least we must assume, however reluctantly, that in the ultimate 
hostility of its intentions towards the West the Russia of 
Malenko. is nowise different from that of Stalin. Berlin was a 
demonstration of this. Geneva may turn out to be another. 
Well may Sir Winston say that “ nothing that has happened in 
the past twelve months has made me alter my view that peace 
through sirength must be our guiding star.” Peace through 
jovial discussions between heads of state may now at last be 
relegated firmly to the realm of fantasy. 

Sir Winston was speaking at the dinner given in London on 
Tuesday in honour of General Gruenther, Supreme Allied 
Commander Europe. The General spoke also on the theme 
of peace through strength, and he spoke bluntly. If war breaks 
out, he said, the Allies must and shall use every weapon in 
their arsenal. Atomic bombs will be used both in support of 
ground troops and on targets in enemy territory. That was 
straightforward enough, and those well-meaning people who 
allow their horror at the prospect of a general war of mutual 
destruction to drive all other considerations from their mind 
should think carefully. Since the beginning of the cold war it 
has been America’s atomic strength, and virtually that alone, 
which has held off an open assault by Russia. The American 
monopoly in atomic weapons has gone but America retains 
superiority; and although the forces under General Gruenther’s 
command are by no means adequate as yet to hold up by 
themselves a Russian advance, he is confident that if war broke 
out in 1954 Russia would lose it. 

“ We have,” said General Gruenther, “ one asset now which 
is of tremendous value. We have a long-range aircraft to 
which the Soviet now have no answer. I refer to the plane 
B-47, which can fly so fast and so high that there is no defence 
against it in this year of 1954.” Those like the Socialist 
councillors of Coventry who allow themselves the luxury of 
loose talk about “ banning the bomb,” and the many others 
who do not fall into this particular error but are yet deeply 
disturbed, should reflect quietly on the nature of the shield 
which is held between them and their enemies. They should 
ask themselves whether the remote possibility of an atomic war, 
in which neither side would be the winner but in which Russia 
would lose more heavily than the West, is not preferable to 
the probability of a ‘conventional’ war from which Russia 
would almost certainly emerge victorious. It is understandable 
that practising Christians in particular should find the dilemma 
a painful one, but to them the Archdeacon of London gave 
good advice on Sunday when from the pulpit of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral he assured them that the Christian faith lent no 
countenance to that pacifism which “ would suffer the blotting 





out of civilisation or the enslavement of whole countries.” 
Indeed he spoke no less bluntly than General Gruenther when 
he described the existence of ‘ unconventional’ weapons as 
an enormous deterrent against armed aggression, and asserted 
plainly that the horror of them was a mighty force on the 
side of peace. 

Much has been said in the past few days to clear the air 
around this issue, and it has been said at a time when Russia 
is redoubling its efforts to get the ‘ban the bomb’ campaign 
under way again. For home and foreign consumption America 
is again presented as the villain who refuses to * face the issue in 
an honest way’ and to agree to the ‘ banning’ of atomic and 
hydrogen weapons. The fact of course is that it was Russia 
itself which threw away its strategic advantage by refusing to 
accept any real form of international control of atomic power, 
and which by its unremitting hostility during the past few years 
has made it certain that, in the words of General Gruenther, 
the West cannot consider any proposals to * ban the bomb’ 
which are not related to a “ safe and secure disarmament plan 
across a board “—until war itself is impossible. 

It is at this point that the phrase ‘ armaments race’ is likely 
to be brought out and gloomily displayed. General Gruenther 
himself admitted that while the West is in the position of 
advantage at the moment he cannot be certain that the situation 
will be the same in five or ten years’ time. On the one hand 
the Russian potential is increasing; on the other, a tendency 
to relax is developing in the West. The conclusion to draw 
from this is the obvious one; that the West should not relax 
but should on the contrary make every effort to keep ahead 
of the Russians. This will certainly amount to an * armaments 
race, but it is a race that will have to be run, failing a 
complete change of heart on the part of Russia, if the peace 
is to be kept. As Sir John Slessor points out in his Strategy for 
the West, which is discussed by a military correspondent on a 
later page of the Spectator, there is no evidence for the wide- 
spread view that armament races must inevitably lead to war. 
On the contrary, it is when a great Power declines to accept 
the challenge, or accepts it only when it is too late, that the 
danger of war on a grand scale becomes imminent. 

Sir John’s book was published two days after General 
Gruenther’s speech. Both are in agreement that the safety of 
the West depends primarily upon supremacy in the air and 
superiority in atomic weapons. But Sir John can take a longer 
and a wider view than General Gruenther, and he asserts with 
confidence that the existence of atomic weapons in quantity 
on both sides has in effect abolished total war. This is what 
Sir Winston himself has already suggested. It is indeed the 
faith which all must share to some extent if the ‘long haul’ 
of the cold war, with accompanying outbreaks of local violence, 
is to be supportable. If the West is united in its grand strategy, 
and there is no reason to believe that it is not, then the general 
peace may be kept long enough to allow present hatreds to 
die and those differences which now rise like a mountain-range 
between East and West to dwindle. 

But the greater unity depends to no small extent upon the 
lesser, and it is in the approach to such local, and so far limited, 
conflicts as the Korean or the Indo-Chinese that the dangers 
of Allied disunity are greatest. The general problem is how 
to halt local Communist aggression without enlarging a limited 
into a general conflict. The particular necessity is to agree 
on how and where to draw that line which the Communists 
must not The danger is not that there should be 
differences of opinion, but rather that those differences should 
be so inflated as to make the concerting of policy a major 


cross. 
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task and hence to endanger the Alliance fundamentally. This 
is the one thing that cannot be allowed to happen. No one 


knows it better than Sir Winston. Wien he followed General 
Gruenther on Tuesday he spoke of that essential Anglo- 
American unity which is the very foundation of freedom in 
the world today. “We know which side we are on. We 
believe that our unbreakable unity is the core of the safety 
and survival and to the freedom and peaceful progress of 


mankind. That is our faith.” It is in the light of this larger 
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faith that all lesser differences of opinion should be 
But it is no less true, as Sir Winston added, that it js both 
the duty and the interest of both halves of the world to 
to live together in peace. At every point of the “long Iaul® 
that lies ahead the West must be watchful for the smallest 
sign of a change of heart in the Communist powers. Peagg 
through strength is indeed the principle by which we mugg 
live from year to year, but the hope of a friendly settlemeng 
must never be abandoned. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


WONDER which of the gros Jégumes in the Kremlin first 

suggested the break with precedent which resulted in 

this week’s Russian newspapers printing the names of 
the nation’s leaders in alphabetical order. Was it M. Malenkov, 
who, feeling that his ex officio position at the top of the bill 
did him too much honour, proposed this egalitarian measure ? 
Or did some of the others feel that M. Malenkov had turned 
out, after thirteen months in the saddle, to be not quite big 
enough for Stalin’s boots Or was, perhaps, M. Khruschev 
the prime mover in a reshuffle which, though it only takes place 
on paper, can hardly be said to have strengthened his brother- 
in-law’s personal position ? It will not escape the notice of 
the Russian public that M. Kruschev (presumably on the 
grounds that his official position is that of First Secretary of 
the Central Committee of the Communist Party) appears, 
immune from alphabetical regimentation, in a sort of super- 
numerary rank at the end of the list, and is thus the only 
one of their nine chief overlords who has not been put in his 
place. This outward abolition of precedence is of course a 
small matter: but it is not the sort of small matter which, at 
the top level of a totalitarian regime, can be arranged very 
easily, or without some hidden trial of strength. 


The Four Horsemen 

rhough they still strike an agreeably Ruritanian note on one 
of the official stands, the foreign military attachés no longer 
attend the ceremony of Trooping the Colour on horseback. 
They made a fine sight when they did so (the custom went out 
with the last war). They were mounted on sometimes rather 
unreliable chargers from Woolwich, and with plumes waving, 
dolmans flapping, sword-knots swinging and _ knuckles 
whitening under their gloves as they gripped the pommels of 
their saddles, they formed a most interesting cavalcade as they 
rode off the Horseguards Parade at the end of the proceedings. 
Now, except I think for the Crown Equerry, the parade is 
an exclusively Household Brigade affair, for the four military 
members of the Army Council have also been grounded. I 
think it was in the early 1930s that a photograph of these 
warriors sitting proudly on their horses was adjudged so 
impressive that the War Office used it to illustrate their official 
Christmas card. One general, a rather sardonic man, when he 
received this token of goodwill from Whitehall, wrote under- 
neath the photograph “ Four good reasons for mechanisation,” 
and sent it back to the War Office. 


Cutting Out The Comprador 


Ihe philosopher Ting Wu-szii (402-532 A.D.) said with 
some reason that “A man in need of timber does not, 
if he has a grove of oak trees standing in his park, 


enter into negotiations with a distant neighbour for the purchase 
of a bushel of acorns.” His immortal words came into my 
mind when I read that a trade delegation from China is 
coming to England and one from England is going to China. 
International trade is a complicated business, which can only 
be carried on successfully with the help of elaborate machinery. 
All the machinery for Sino-British trade is already in existence 
in Shanghai, Tientsin and elsewhere, and nobody knows better 
than the Chinese that, if they want to do business with us, 
not only the best but the only practical way to do it is to 


remove the restrictions and exactions which at present prevent 
that machinery from functioning or even trying to function, 
I asked a friend whose firm is, or was, engaged in the Ching 
trade (in their Shanghai office alone, which they are not allowed 
to close down, they have for the last five years paid the 
salaries of a staff of 360 without a book being opened) what 
he thought about the exchange of trade delegations. “ They 
come,” he said, “they are given a banquet and taken to the 
theatre, they order (say) a hundred motor cars and they 
go away again. Nothing happens after that, because there's 
nobody to do anything—to say what colour the cars are to 
be painted, to arrange about shipping them, to answer cables, 
to fix up about payment. Governments cannot trade without 
middlemen, and the Chinese won't let the middlemen operate.” 


Footnote to Above 

You fear that I have made a mistake ? You ask me to 
what I attribute the remarkable longevity of the philosopher 
Ting Wu-szii? To caprice. I made him up. 


y 
oS 


Intelligence from Lime Grove 


After forty editions (two of which I saw and enjoyed) the 
television programme “ Animal, Vegetable, Mineral ? ” comes 
to an end this week. I understand that the BBC plaas to 
replace it with a similar sort of programme, provisionally 
entitled “ Where On Earth ? ”, in which much-travelled people 
will be shown photographs of far-flung places and asked to 
identify them. It sounds a moderately promising idea 


Aspects of Borehood 
a4 


“What a bore that man is! said somebody when 
left us; but it was not really true. — is a 
tiresome, intrusive, button-holing sort of person whom it 
is well worth crossing the street to avoid, but he is not really 
a bore. A true bore is a work of art, a complex and fascinating 
mechanism. It is my personal belief that there are two main 
types of bore—those who bore from above (of one of whom it 
has been well said, by the Warden of All Souls, that conversas 
tion with him is like having a tent collapse on top of you), 
and those who bore from below. The latier are more unenduf- 
able than the former, from the flow of whose reminiscences and 
Opinions one can in time acquire the sort of immunity that 
renders (it is said) residents in Station Hotels deaf to the sound 
of trains. The parasite-bore, the man who bores from below, 
warned perhaps by some vestigial conscience that an unintef- 
rupted monologue is anti-social, will keep trying to turn it into 
a duologue. “ Now tell me,” he is always saying, “ how you 
do this, what you would have said to that, why you do not feel 
more strongly about the other?” It is your move; grudgingly 
you advance an unconsidered pawn. “I’m very interested,” 
(or alternately “I didn’t expect”) he exclaims, “to hear you 
say that”; and off he goes. Occasional grunts of “ Really ?” 
and “Good Lord! ” will not see you through this ordeal; at 
any moment he will stop and drag you into the conversation 
again. In single combat (as it were) with the other, the juggert- 
naut type of bore, the parasite-bore would not stand a chance; 
he would be overrun, annihilated. Indeed, the only consolation 
for falling into his clutches is that our sufferings are proof 
that we are not yet juggernauts ourselves. STRIX 
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Air Power and Western 


Strategy 


A MILITARY CORRESPONDENT 


By ¢ 
ARSHAL of the Royal Air Force Sir John Slessor 
was Chief of the Air Staff during Labour’s last two 
years in office and for the first year of the present 
Government. Until eighteen months ago he was chairman 


of the Chiefs of Staff in London. That he should now deliver 
himself of a serious piece of strategical analysis for public 
consumption is therefore an important event. He can claim 
jo speak with rare authority about his special subject, which 
js air power; and he can take his reader behind the scenes to 


inspect part of the foundations—and limitations—of the 
British defence programme. He has shown himself once 
again an outspoken and courageous officer. None of the 


admirals, and only Lord Montgomery among the generals, 
would dare to imitate him. 

But for all the brilliance of its author, his little book* is 
best regarded as the opening speech of a grave debate rather 
than a convincing exposition of British military policy. In 
the weeks ahead he will come under fire from many quarters, 
and not least from the Royal Air Force, for his pungent and 
jmmensely readable defence of atomic air power leaves several 
urgent and relevant questions unanswered. The printed word 
is a less forgiving medium than broadcasts on the Third 
Programme, or lectures to staff college students. Some readers 
of Strategy for the West will put it down after a second or 
third reading with an uncomfortable suspicion that our present 
higher strategic thinking is a terribly hit-or-miss affair, if 
this is a fair sample. 

Take it from me, says Sir John Slessor, that atomic weapons 
will not be abolished and will definitely be used in another 
great war. Effective over-all defence against them is not a 
practical economic proposition. This is a very good thing, he 
continues; it means that war, in the sense of total world- 
wide * shooting’ war, has now abolished itself, and that the 
world will now have a chance to return to sanity, though there 
will be small wars. We have the Great Deterrent (generally 
believed to be available in quantity only to the Americans 
and the Russians) to thank for this. 

So far so good. The real World War III is in progress now, 
and the Communists will do all the damage they can, though 
the Colossus has feet of clay. We must, therefore, address 
ourselves to the problems of the ‘long haul "—and, being a 
Marshal of the RAF, he adds “under the wings of atomic 
air power.” For many of this country’s cold war commitments 
there will be a need for infantry with light supporting weapons; 
and in the next Korea-type war there may even be a good 
case for using some atomic weapons, if such action will hurt 
the enemy more than the allies. Air power may not be able to 
do very much in limited war, however, since in its fullest 
Sense it is an unlimited instrument. Ideas will be the real 
weapons, and the satellites are somehow to be encouraged to 
follow Yugoslavia’s lead and break with Moscow. 

We are now nearly half-way through Slessor’s book. Hardly 
a word has been uttered which would provoke a blush in 
Camberley or Havant. And then, quite suddenly, the author 
produces from inside his flying jacket a chapter entitled * The 
Strength We Need’ in which he throws most of these careful 
arguments into the dust-bin. Sir Winston Churchill said in 
1949 that air mastery is the supreme expression of military 
power. Therefore, says Sir John, we must put first things 
first, and since the kernel of air power is the long range, jet- 
propelled high-altitude bomber, Britain must have *V’ 





* Strategy for the West. Marshal of the RAF Sir John Slessor. 
& Co. pp. 162 
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bombers—the real deterrent to war, and the only force which 
can crush aggression at its source, should the deterrent fail. 
There will have to be an army as well, but on reduced scales, 
with most of the Territorials downgraded for civil defence 
roles. There will have to be a Navy, but it will not need 
many aircraft carriers and could yield ‘ substantial econo- 
mies.” Service loyalties are excellent, he says, but they should 
not be allowed to distort our judgement. The really vital 
thing is to maintain the essential level of technical efficiency 
and battle-readiness in the Air Striking Force. And we simply 
cannot leave this side of the affair to the United States, because 
we should lose our influence over allied policy and planning, 
and waste all the dearly bought experience of the RAF and 
the British aircraft industry. “ This thing is so much a matter 
of life and death to all of us that no British family of the 
requisite quality should rest content until they have at least 
one son serving his country in the air.” 

I do not propose to follow Sir John Slessor through his 
final chapter on Germany, since he has no special claim to 
be an authority in this field. But I do suggest that his general 
argument is a remarkable essay in unsound logic, and a good 
example of how professional opinion at a really high level 
can tie itself in knots. As it happens, I have always believed 
that the Air Ministry ‘should get the lion’s share of the defence 
budget, and that the decision to build ‘ V’ bombers is a sound 
one. But having read Strategy for the West I can now see 
why some others think otherwise. For if atomic bombs are 
indeed an overwhelming deterrent, it seems only common sense 
to let the Americans do the deterring for the next twenty 
years, as they have done for the past nine, while this country 
concentrates on light mobile ground forces, or what you will. 
The laity (as opposed to the professionals) will surely think 
it very foolish of the Government to persuade itself that 
American atomic air power has made global war impossible, 
and then proceed to spend hundreds of millions of British 
money simply to make it impossible all over again. They are 
strongly advised to leave this book alone. It will only upset 
them. 


Return to Ghana 
By THOMAS HODGKIN 


HE Great South Road from Wagadugu (which looks 

prettier spelt as the French spell it—* Ouagadougou ’) 

to Tamale, and on to Kumasi and Accra, is pénible as far 
as the Gold Coast frontier. Then it becomes, by West African 
standards, magnificent. Our lorry suffered from dynamo 
trouble on the way: so we settled down, late in the evening, 
in an Haute-Volta village, and drank sweet tea at ten francs 
the glassful, while the driver took the dynamo to pieces and 
put it together again by the light of a hurricane lamp, and the 
children of the village watched in the shadows, and the frogs 
croaked, and the lightning played across the sky. A Moor, 
looking dignified and saintly, as Moors generally do, in his 
long white burnous and white turban, came up to me in a 
worried way, and asked if I could arrange for his place on the 
top of the lorry to be changed. He was being forced to sit 
right at the back, he explained, behind the beskelet (plural of 
‘ bicycle *), which was not only very uncomfortable, but liable 
to damage his expensive radio. I said surely the others would 
make room for him if he asked them? “ No,” he said, “ they 
are not very considerate to me because I am a White Man.” 
(How difficult it is to get away from this idea that we White 
Men have to stick together.) So we talked to the driver, a 
kindly man, who shouted at the passengers, and stirred them 
and their luggage about like soup, and made a place for the 
Moor in front of the beskelet. The Moor said his prayers; 
we moved off; and the rain broke in an enormous storm which 
drenched us all. 


At Po, the Haute-Volta frontier town, I began to feel at 
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home again. “ Those are the Anglais over there,” said a Po 
gendarme, pointing to a group of lorry drivers and commission 
agents in bright clothes, sitting underneath a mango tree, 
counting great piles of £1 and 1,000 franc notes, serious men 
of business—while their little boys played ludo near by. I 
asked one of the drivers what he thought of Po. “A dirty 
town,” he said. “Just look at the mess in the streets—and 
no latrines. These French people have no idea of hygiene. 
And they don’t understand politics.” Another driver whom 
I asked about Gold Coast election prospects had no doubts: 
“There are many parties, but Kwame Nkrumah is the leader 
of them all. There are also some Independents—but their 
sign is a butterfly. Who would vote for a butterfly ? ” 

Crossing the Gold Coast frontier, one is at once in a friendly 
and familiar world. The first building I saw as we drove into 
Navrongo, the frontier town on the other side, was the post 
office, with its notice ‘You May Telephone From Here’ 
clearly displayed. It might almost have had rambler roses 
growing up it. The next town, Bolgatanga, is the great market 
and transport centre of the far north. There was a crowd of 
lorries collected in the main square, decorated, as is the custom, 
with mottoes and epigrams: *‘ Still Love All’; ‘Jolly Letter 
Never Delay’; ‘Say What You Like’; ‘ Walk on Six Feet’; 
hard truths, like ‘Seniority Is Always Hated’; counsels of 
prudence, like ‘Serve God And Officers,’ and ‘Simple Man 
Dont Forget Beginning No. 2." The last was obscure; it 
looked like a reference to Orphism, so I asked the lorry owner 
about it. He explained that it was only that his first lorry, 
‘Simple Man Dont Forget Beginning * had been smashed, and 
this was a replacement. 

I quickly found a driver to take me to Tamale—a hundred 
miles south—first-class for five shillings, and we went to have 
a beer together in the Bolgatanga Youngsters Canteen. Here 
we became involved in discussion with some of the Youngsters 

a headmaster from a neighbouring village; an engineer work- 
ing on the rural water supply scheme, who had served in 
Ethiopia during the war; and a Talensi fantastic with a thin 
beard, much ridiculed by the others. He had read Fortes’ 
Dynamics of Clanship and Web of Kinship among the Talensi 

“and I would have criticised some of his conclusions if I 
were not academically poor.” Talensi Rural had at that time 
eight candidates for the general election (some have withdrawn 
since); inevitably there was hot argument between supporters 
of Nkrumah’s Convention People’s Party and the new Northern 
People’s Party, carried on at the tops of our voices, and only 
ending when all the beer was finished and we were worn out. 
One does not find this kind of ferment in Haute-Volta. 

In Bolgatanga, and in Tamale, there were many more Red 
Cocks (the emblem of CPP) than Clenched Fists (the NPP 
emblem) on the windscreens of lorries and the walls of houses; 
and a fine display of posters of Kwame Nkrumah, in pastel 
shades, produced in England—with underneath * Your candi- 
date is—Jaram Anyeame.” ‘ Vote CPP; Vote 104—Freedom.’ 
(The magic number 104 refers to the 104. seats in the new 
Legislative Assembly, all of which the CPP intends to win.) 
But NPP does not really expect to capture the towns—-which 
in the North contain only a tiny fraction of voters. It relies 
in large part on the backing of chiefly authority, which in the 
North—economically backward and only 2 or 3 per cent. 
literate—still carries weight. Indeed the Clenched Fist is an 
odd emblem for such an essentially conservative party to have 
chosen. The party song— The more we are together, the 
merrier we shall be "seems more appropriate. 

We paid a call on the Na-Yiri, the great Mamprusi chief, 
one of the main powers behind the NPP, and on Mr. Mumuni 
Bawumia, his State Secretary and éminence grise—Vice-Chair- 
man of the Party, and one of its intellectually ablest leaders. 
It was dark, and there was a group of retainers ceremonially 
drumming at the palace gates in Nalerigu, the Na-Yiri’s capital. 
The Na-Yiri is an old man—dignified, intelligent, illiterate— 
who belongs to an older world, totally different from the world 
which is coming into being in modern Ghana. He is aware 
of this and regrets the change. He talked to us about the 
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ancient connections between his dynasty and the Mogho-Naby 
of Wagadugu (Wagadugu used to send an embassy to 
Nalerigu to announce the death of a Mogho-Naba) and the 
Ya-Na of Yende. “Before the British conquered us 
kingdom was extensive, and overcame its enemies. But it 
would be better for you to hear of all this from another source.” 
The introduction of the new constitution he referred to, Quite 
simply, as ‘this crisis.” “ Why, if the British wish to leave, 
do they not hand back this country to the Chiefs, from whom 
they took it?” The NPP, as he saw it, had come into bej 
to preserve what could be preserved of the authority of chi 
and the respect due to them. It is commonly believed that the 
Na-Yiri has instructed his sub-chiefs to instruct his subjects 
to vote NPP. (It will be interesting to see if they do.) Hig 
final question to us was, “Can we rely upon the Governor 
to support NPP?” A question which we answered in qj 
hope) suitably diplomatic language. 

Next evening I called on Mrs. Nancy Tsiboe, Standing ag 
Ghana Congress Party candidate (with Moslem Party support) 
for Kumasi South—back at 11 p.m. from a meeting to plan 
her campaign. She is sophisticated, charming and deeply 
interested in social service. Her symbol is an elephant, and 
her leaflets point out that “ she attended two world conferences 
for women, studied Red Cross work and child delinquency jg 
England, and specialised in problems about wayward girls, 
She is a Juvenile Magistrate.” Two evenings later I watched 
—but did not dare to take part in—the dancing of the High 
Life at the * Week-end In Miami’ in Accra, to those popular 
tunes “ Alec Bedser, who taught you to bow! out Australia?” 
and “Jaguar beento—Jaguar he’s got a woman too.” This 
last perhaps requires a footnote: ‘ Jaguar’ is, of course, an 
apolaustic symbol; ‘ beento * (feminine * beentress ’) is the term 
applied to one who has been to the United Kingdom. The 
total effect is to suggest a state of enjoyment of all conceivable 
human blessings. The Na-Yiri, and his elderly retainers 
grunting approval of his words, belong to an earlier pre-Jaguar 
civilisation. 7 


The Bloomsday Book 


By JACK WHITE 


UNE 16th, 1904, fell on a Thursday. The weather was 

generally fine, with fresh or strong winds and some heavy 

showers. The tide was high at Dublin Bar at 12.18 and 

12.42. Business was light on the Dublin Stock Exchange, 
The Lord Lieutenant returned to Dublin from Lahinch, Co, 
Clare, where he had been presented with an address of welcome 
by the inhabitants. The Duke of Abercorn landed at Kings 
town from the mail steamer. At the Theatre Royal, the world 
renowned comedian Eugene Stratton presented a series of 
Recitals from his Celebrated Repertoire. A boy fell into the 
Liffey, but was rescued by a man named Tierney. A common 
city jury awarded £200 damages to the daughter of a Kilkenny 
cabinet maker for breach of promise, against a defendant who 
had first met her at Gaelic League meetings where she was 
learning to sing in Irish. 

For the Ascot Gold Cup, to be run in the afternoon, the 
morning papers concurred in supporting Zinfandel; he started 
at 5-4 on, but was beaten into second place by the outsider 
Throwaway. The Dublin University Bicycle Club tournament 
in College Park ended in a win for J. Jackson, with W. E 
Wylie second. 

And on June 16th, 1904, Mr. Leopold Bloom left his house 
in Eccles street to buy a pork kidney for his breakfast: the 
first stage of a journey which has made the day immortal. 

Mr. Bloom’s journey was fiction, of course; but it approaches 
fact at so many points that the charting of these approximations 
has become a major literary sport. At the range of fifty years, 
indeed, fiction has become more powerful than fact. Evet 
some of the actual characters whom Joyce introduced to his 
narrative have been transmuted, as it were, into fiction. Dr. 
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Oliver Gogarty, the original of Buck Mulligan, according to 
Denis Johnston “ in his riper years finds himself being regarded, 
more and more, merely as a character in the book of an early 
hanger-on W hom he never liked. 

Nearly all the people, of course, have been gathered to rest 
with poor little Paddy Dignam. A few isolated individuals 
survive: W. E. Wylie, the half-mile wheelman, presides now 
over the Dublin Horse Show. Survivors and descendants tend 
to point to a reference in Ulysses with pride, as if it were a 
sort of Almanach de Gotha. 1 know a woman who claims to 
be the daughter of one of Joyce’s characters, because her 
mother used to go around with him in her youth: the character 
was far from admirable, but the distinction of such a bastardy, 
it appears, would be immense. Of material monuments, there 
are still plenty to be seen. The Freeman's Journal and Barney 
Kiernan’s have gone, Davy Byrne’s and the Bailey (Mr. Bloom’s 
‘Burton ’) have had their faces lifted; but the Martello Tower 
and Eccles Street are still there—the latter a little reduced in the 
world, but still obstinately respectable. 

These, however, are the only monuments to Joyce which the 
pilgrim will find. Of statue or plaque, bust or portrait, he will 
see no sign. The only memorial I| can think of is in a Dublin 
restaurant, which has christened its lounge bar the Anna Livia 
Room. 

Where, then, does Joyce himself stand? In what esteem is 
he held by his compatriots? It may be as well to begin by 
defining the official position. A good many Irish readers still 
think that any work by James Joyce is a banned book. In 
fact, only one of his works has been banned under the Censor- 
ship of Publications Act—Stephen Hero—and it was released 
from the ban on appeal. There is therefore no legal restriction 
on the circulation of his books. In practice, however, a sharp 
line is drawn between Dubliners and A Portrait of the Artist, 
on the one hand, and Ulysses and Finnegans Wake on the 
other. In the largest public library in Dublin the two earlier 
works are on the fiction shelves. The others are “not for 
general circulation,” and are issued only at the discretion of 
the librarian. 

A Dublin bookseller tells me that he displays the same two 
books, but he does not put Ulysses on the shelves because 
“some people might object.” It can, of course, be ordered for 
customers. There is one curious hazard in its way. Under the 
Customs Consolidation Act, Customs officers are empowered 
to open parcels sent through the post, and to remove books 
which have been banned, or which they believe may be obscene. 
The latter they may send to the Censorship Board, to give it 
the opportunity of considering whether they should be banned. 
Ulysses, | am told, is sometimes removed from parcels by the 
Customs under this section. Booksellers, being business people 
and not guardians of civil liberties, do not suggest that it is 
about time that all Customs officers knew that U/ysses is not on 
the banned list. I should add that this power to impound 
suspected publications applies only to postal parcels; Customs 
officers have no authority to take such books when they are in 
the personal luggage of a traveller. 

The non-official attitude to Joyce is not one attitude but 
several. The popular one, in deference to which Ulysses is 
kept off the shelves, can be defined by an anecdote. Not 
very long ago a friend of mine was on the pier at Dun 
Laoghaire when the passengers came ashore from a cruising 
liner. One of them, a middle-aged American gentleman, hailed 
the courier provided by the railway company and told him, in 
a loud voice, that he wanted to see the Martello Tower made 
famous by James Joyce. The courier gave a thin smile. “ I’m 
afraid nobody here knows anything about him, sir.” he said. 
“We don’t like him very much.” (Happily, my friend took 
charge of the visitor at this point, drew him to the side of the 
pier, and showed him the Tower there before his eyes.) 

This is a simple folk-reaction to the Joyce who was a writer 
of Dirty Books. It is probably no worse, in its way, than the 

folk-reaction to Picasso or Stravinsky: it is mainly an attitude 
of non-readers, and it is based on non-comprehension. What 
distinguishes it, subtly, is the flavour of shame. The Irish, 
more than most peoples, regard themselyes as a closed society. 
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Joyce, a Dubliner and a Catholic, was indisputably a member; 
and he has brought down the reproach of Dirty Books upon 
the whole group. The only way to wipe out the stain is to 
cast him out like an erring daughter. Joyce himself seems 
to have felt that he had been so cast out—though he embraced 
the exile first, and created the reason afterwards. 

This almost family-feeling has to be kept in mind in trying 
to define Joyce’s standing among the intellectuals; for all re- 
actions to his work, for and against, are heightened by it. 
rhe one thing common to all Irish students of Joyce, perhaps, 
is a contempt for the American students of Joyce. To be sure, 
the college students migrating to Dublin to write theses on 
Joyce have been so numerous as to become a joke. To be 
sure, some of the American critics have shown themselves 
unable to see the wood for the twigs. But this almost reverent 
admiration for their great masier might be a source of satis- 
faction to another people: to the Irish it is a cause for ribald 
laughter. And this is not only the legitimate assertion of a 
broader basis of literary judgement. It is the result of a con- 
viction that Joyce is private property, and that nobody except 
an Irishman can hope to understand him. The point is nicely 
illustrated by Niall Montgomery (writing in the magazine 
Envoy, which has since gone the way of little reviews): 

“ [In] the writers’s generation scholarly children could 
chant the passage which ends 

—I wouldn't do anything at all in that line, Davy Byrne 
said. It ruined many a man the same horses. 
and marvel at the precision of the dropped comma.” Precision 
in the rendering of Dublin dialect: a refinement imperceptible 
except to the cultivated palate of the Dubliner: a family joke, 
and therefore to be valued highly. 

The impact of Joyce was strongest, perhaps, upon the genera- 
tion of those who were students in the ten years or so following 
the publication of Ulysses and particularly on students of 
University College, Dublin. Joyce himself had been a student 
at UCD; he was the first great literary figure produced by 
that comparatively young foundation. By the operation of 
family pride, a close knowledge of Ulysses became essential 
to the young Earlsfort Terrace intellectuai. But apart from 
the old-college-tie, apart from the Dublin associations, apart 
from the titillation of what Denis Johnston, in a phrase worth 
repeating, calls “ words that | have not heard in general con- 
versation since I was a member of Leeson Park Church Boy 
Scouts ”—the attachment of this group to Joyce is bound up 
in Catholicism. To the Irish Catholic intellectual, his faith is 
a web, which may either support or enmesh him—and some- 
times seems to do both aliernately. This complex of religious 
emotions is represented in Joyce, or in the pseudo-Joyce, 
Stephen Dedalus. So, as I look through the Joyce Memorial 
number of Envoy, I find these judgements: Brian O’Nolan 
(‘Myles na Gopaleen’): “ With laughs he palliates the sense 
of doom that is the heritage of the Irish Catholic.” Niall 
Montgomery: “ With the Irish —election agents of the faithful 

universal contempt is an occupational disease. And Joyce 
was not just a Catholic: he was an Irish Catholic.” Patrick 
Kavanagh: “ Almost the outstanding quality in Joyce is his 
Catholicism, or rather his anti-Protestantism. Joyce through 
Stephen in the Portrait must have done more damage to Protes- 
tantism than any modern apologist. His reason made him a 
bad Catholic, but whatever the defects of Catholicism he saw 
that Protestantism was a compendium of all those defects.” 

As a footnote to this preoccupation with Joyce the Catholic, 
I find these lines published in the /rish Press, at the end of an 
interview with Mrs. Schaurek, Joyce’s sister: 

“ They say that he was anti-Catholic, but he never missed a 
service during all the Holy Weeks he spent with me in 
Trieste.” 

They argue still about whether Synge was ‘truly Irish’: 
or, for that matter, Yeats, or Robinson, or Lady Gregory, or 
almost any other Irish Protestant writer. But can Joyce be 
truly Irish, and truly Catholic, and a writer of Dirty Books 
—ail at the same time? There’s meat there for another 
generation of argument. 
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I cannot resist ending with another quotation from the incom- 
parable Mr. Kavanagh: 

“ What I am trying to say is that Joyce has little or none of 
that ethereal commodity known as inspiration. He is a very 
clever cynical man who has found a formula.” 

All one can say is that it was scarcely a formula for mass 
production. 


Of All the Arts 


By IAIN HAMILTON 


OW is the time when the postman brings sheaves of 
leaflets inviting the culture-happy to go on pilgrimage. 
rhe map of Europe is now so starred with art festivals 

that a man of piety and appetite might stupefy himself for 
months on end, all the way from Bergen to Venice. But it Is 
the name Torrento that | look for, and always in vain. I yearn 
and I seek, like Sappho, although reason tells me that some 
years must pass before that sadly wronged town can alford 
another festival 

A Festival of All the Arts,” said the letter, which added 
frankly that Torrento needed some help to restore the old 
annual flow of tourists. For myself, | was ready and willing; 
that was a grey season when post-war London seemed to be 
covered with a fine floury ash which insinuated itself into all 
levels of physical and mental existence. Accidie was the pre- 
vailing.malaise. But the cauterising sun and the candid art 
which flourishes beneath it, said 1, would between them make 
short work of metaphysical despair. 

But the Prince, the Prince, that shabby colossus of patronage 
who stood with one foot in a dream of Renaissance Italy and 
the other in the reality of Hollywood! Little did the honest 
lorrentans know the forms his ‘artistic direction” was to 
take. When we came to the rendezvous in Rome an orgy was 
in progress. The Prince was celebrating his marriage to Anto- 
nella, a Neapolitan of sixteen, tender of years but massive of 
frame, and by the time we arrived the wedding-feast was more 
like a Parisian ai. students’ ball. The journalists from abroad 
were hastily assembled in an ante-room by an American wear- 
ing a ferre-verte tussore suit and a crimson cummerbund; the 
Prince—small, dark and repellent- appeared, promised us that 
the Festival would be magnificent beyond all dreams of splen- 
dour, instructed us to be outside the palazzo at ten on the 
following morning, and invited us to join the present revels. 

In the morning a slightly etherealised crowd assembled out- 
side, beside a small fleet of limousines. Half an hour later the 
Prince (no more princely than Trimalchio was imperial) turned 
up with his brawny Antonella. The Prince had a long scratch 
running from his right eye to his chin. Antonella’s forehead 
was bruised. They were quarrelling loudly. By degrees others 
joined in, and within five minutes there was in progress a furious 
debate from which only the handful of foreign journalists was 
excluded. But, like the summer storms which swell over the 
Alban Hills—pouf! and away; and suddenly the caravan was 
heading south. 

By nightfall we were well into Magna Graecia. By ten we 
were in the main square of Torrento. By midnight | was one 
of the judges in a beauty contest. At one o’clock I was booed 
when the word got round that | was voting for an unpopular 
candidate, a dark-faced Sicilian. At two a number of dance 
bands began to play turn about on the terrace of the hotel. At 
three | was deep in conversation with a theatre director from 
Stockholm who was beginning to have some doubts about this 
“ Festival of All the Arts.” At five | was in my room above 
the terrace, vainly stuffing my cars against the howling of the 

amplifiers. 

In the morning there was a tremendous row on the terrace. 
Six of the guests from Paris were grouped round the Prince 
demanding money. They had paid their own air fares from 
Paris to Rome and were now seeking the refund which had 
been promised them. Tomorrow, said the Prince. Now, they 


insisted. The Prince lost his temper, waving and Screaming 
They did likewise. The contagion spread over the hotel and 
through its gardens until everyone was snarling. 

“ Kennst du das Land,” the Swedish director enquired of me, 
‘wo die Citronen bliihn ? ” 

I was learning. 

An art critic pushed his way through a clutter of Outraged 
exquisites and asked where the great comprehensive exhibition 
of modern Italian painting and sculpture was to be seen, The 
Prince explained that there had been certain unforeseen diffi. 
culties, that there was, in short, no great comprehensive 
exhibition. 

* But never mind,” he added, “tomorrow I shall engage 
three aeroplanes and we shall all fly to Sicily and inspect th 
noble Phoenician ruins of Agrigento.” 

“ Greek ruins,” said the art critic testily. 

“ Phoenician, | beg your pardon,” said the Prince 

And so the row started up again. It was ended by the 
Prince squealing: “ Very well, no Sicily.” He fluttered off ig 
search of Antonella and we lunched in morose silence. 

In the afternoon there was what the programme engagingly 
described in English as “ proceedings in the ancient carriages,” 
rhe hotel was full of beauty queens and their mothers. The 
were packed into a long line of fiacres and the rest of us took 
up the rear in a couple of vast motor coaches. We wound our 
way through the town and ended up in the main square wher 
hordes of over-appreciative young men were struggling with 
the-police. Such a shrilling of mammas has never been heard, 

Fiasco. 

But fiasco was the order of the day. In the evening we 
were promised ‘art films.” Most of them, needless to say, 
had not arrived, and the reels of those which had were some 
how entangled. After a delay of an hour or two and a few 
speeches from the Prince we were treated to part of a Czech 
film, followed immediately by part of an American film, and 
then a portion of a French comedy which was run backwards, 
At this grotesque point a gust of wind from the sea tore the 
open-air screen from its trellis frame and the entertainment 
was over. But there remained the pleasure of quarreling, 
“ All the Arts!” cried some of the journalists scornfully, 
“ What about our money?” cried the Prince’s many guests, 
My acquaintance, the director, silently packed his bags and 
arranged to leave for Stockholm in the morning. The Prince 
alternately wept and screamed. The dance bands struck up, 
rhe Torrentan bigwigs took the Prince into a corner and begat 
to put some awkward questions. The night grew hideous. 

And that was what the “ Festival of All the Arts ” amounted 
to. For myself, I watched, listened, and (having had my fare 
paid) shrugged my shoulders. My room became a sort of 
neutral ground on which members of all parties could meet 
and rehearse their protests. The Prince had not a friend except 
his Antonella. But if the festival was a failure, there was always 
the sun, the sea, the wine, the light on the silvery olive leaves, 
Those who did not return in high dudgeon to London or Parig 
stayed on and made the best of it. A good word might aftet 
all be said for Torrento itself, if not for its city fathers if 
appointing the Prince as * artistic director’ of their festival. 

But everything must come to an end, and this is how it cam@¢ 
about that we quitted Torrento under a cloud of embarrasse 
ment. One afternoon some of us were joined at the American 
bar by the Prince, who straightway began to tell us for the 
umpteenth time that nothing had been his fault, that he was 
misunderstood, etc. But he did not get far, for Antonella sude 

denly burst into the room, seized him by the scruff of the — 
threw him out among the prickly pears, and kicked him roun 
the garden, shouting, “* Wanton! Wanton! ” and certain other 
names not to be repeated here. This quaint incident w 
altogether too much for the Torrentan bigwigs, who decid 
to end the festival forthwith and cut their losses. 

And yet I yearn and I seek. Bayreuth and Venice and 
Avignon give us better art but less curious sidelights on thé 
human character and its infinite variations. I’d give up 
opera or two for another sight of those cummerbund 
characters brawling on the terrace. 
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OPERA 

‘Die Walkiire’ and ‘Siegfried’ at Covent 

Garden. 

Ir is a good Ring, not so much for any out- 
standing individual performances as for the 
generally high level of singing, Rudolf 
Hartmann’s dignified and un-fussy produc- 
tion and Leslie Hurry’s new sets, which 
match the production in their combination 
of fresh ideas with traditional treatment. 

The mountain-top where Briinnhilde is 
left at the end of Walkiire and re-discovered 
at the end of Siegfried and the rock-scenes 
in general—the sites of Siegmund’s death and 
Siegfried’s encounter with the Wanderer 
are no longer the nondescript yet inconvenient 
boulder-strewn places which only remain 
in the memory by reason of an accident or 
near-escape on the part of the singers. The 
two threatening rock-fortresses which form 
the arena for Siegmund’s fight with Hunding 
and the vast jagged boulders between which 
the Wanderer can stand with some real hope 
of barring Siegfried’s path form a memor- 
able mental image and are at the same time 
thoroughly functional. The drifting mists, 
changing skyscapes and all-enveloping walls 
of fire are most poetically and ingeniously 
contrived by means of gauze curtains which 
lend an air of unreality very proper to the 
transitions and to scenes in which the mar- 
vellous outweighs the human interest, and 
when, as at the end of Sicgfried, a wholly 
human emotion dominates a complete 
scene, the unimpeded view of the stage 
bathed in morning sunlight—Siegfricd’s 
‘selige Oede auf sonnigen Holi n’—comes 
with redoubled effect. Only Neidhdhle and 
Hunding’s hut seem to have escaped Mr. 
Hurry. There can be no Waldweben without 
dense, all-surrounding foliage, which is also 
needed to harbour the Forest Bird and partly 
to obscure its flight from Siegfried. But 
Mr. Hurry shows us a clearing with a few 
tightly packcd conifers suggested in the 
background, the whole under a thundery- 
looking sky which accords badly with 
Siegfried’s mood of relaxation and can 
hardly assume a more threatening look when 
Fafner—a fine animal conceived on strictly 
prehistoric lines—makes his appearance. 
Hunding was not allowed a hut with’ a door 
which swings open on the spring night: he 
and Sicglinde merely camp under a large 
tree, behind which he has to disappear so 
as not to witness his wife’s prolonged and 
categorically forbidden interest in Siegmund. 
(How patient, almost complaisant, Hunding 
shows himself and how improbably well 
Wagner makes him take Sieglinde’s manifest 
interest in the stranger—to which in this 
production is added the even more intolecr- 
able circumstance of getting no supper and 
being sent to bed with nothing more sus- 
taining than a sleeping draught!) 

Sylvia Fisher’s Sieglinde and Margaret 
Harshaw’s Briinnhilde are both familiar 
from former years, as is Set Svanholm’s 
Siegfried. All three have perfectcd small 
points of interpretation and Svanholm’s 
dramatic presentation of Siegfried has now 
the final quality of perfect naturalness. 
Die Walkiire suffered from a heavily be- 
colded Siegmund (Hans Beirer) and a singu- 
larly ineffective Hunding (Frederick Dalberg) 


but in Siegfried Ferdinand Frantz rose to 
his full musical stature as the Wanderer. His 
singing is always intelligent and pleasing, 
often more impressive than that; but his 
voice lacks the variety necessary to suggest 
the conflicting emotions and urgent anxicties 
that beset the Wanderer in the last act. 
Constance Shacklock made a dignificd Erda 
and Joan Sutherland’s voice suggestcd an 
alluring Forest Bird. The orchestra under 
Fritz Stiedry showed a far greater mastery 
of the score in both these works than in the 
less familiar Rheingold; and the playing, 
without being in any way electrifying, was 
always secure and in some 
notably the last scene of Siegfricd—out- 
standingly beautiful in tone. 

MARTIN COOPER 


Passages 


CINEMA 


Father Brown. (Plaza.)\——-Human Torpe- 
does. (Marble Arch Pavilion.) 
G. K. CHESTERTON’S Father Brown, the 


loveable priest whose desire to liberate the 
souls of criminals makes such an enormous 
amount of extra work for the police, is, in a 
sense, a natural for Alec Guinness. Good- 
ness of heart and espiég/erie are, in the fistful 
of histrionic trumps he holds, two of his 
best cards, and here he “plays them alter- 
nately, quoting from the Bible and deluding 
police inspectors with equal aplomb, chang- 
ing from the serious to the whimsical with 
oiled assurance. As a character, Faiher 
Brown is, of course, beyond all bounds of 
probability, and the story of his efforts to 
bring back to the fold a straying thief of 
rare art treasures quite incredible, but 
although there is a great deal too much 
bookishness left in the film, too many 
unlikely situations left uncushioned by the 
written word, and a false note struck here 
and there, it is always entertaining. Mr. 
Guinness, even if he is only peering over his 
steel-rimmed glasses and eating a bar of 
checolate, sces to that. Peter Finch, Joan 
Greenwood and Cecil Parker, the latter two in 
small, unrewarding parts, can be relied on to 
give splendid support, as can Bernard Lee 
and Ernest Thesiger; Georges Auric’s music 
in a comic key is excellent and the direction, 
by Robert Hamer, admirable in every way. 
It is Mr. Guinness, however, who is the 
linch-pin. Without him to compel us ifto 
believing what we see and hear, scnses 
attuned to a more realistic approach to life 
would reject this religious thriller as a fantasy, 
and its components would fall apart. 
Human Torpedoes relates the heroic 
adventures of a small group of Italian frog- 
men who endeavoured to achieve under water 
what their compatriots above it were finding 
so hard a task, that of crippling the Allied 
fleet in the harbours of Gibraltar and 
Alexandria. Originally directed by Diulip 
Colotti, and now presented to us in an 
English version directed by W. de Lane Lea, 
the film hovers uneasily between documentary 
and drama, the latter—brave farewell scenes, 
spy sequenccs and the self-sacrifice of a 
Secret Service chanteuse—striking one as 
being wholly unconvincing by virtue of 
being played in heavy Oxford English. In 
the silence of the deep, however, all goes well 
if a trifle slowly, the graceful undulation of 


arm and flippered foot having, perhaps, a 
lulling rather than an exciting effect, and the 
little fish nuzzling against the unde: water 
torpedoes giving a false impression of safety. 
Sig. Colotti is by no means the master of 


suspense and constantly allows incipient 
tensions to slacken, yet as the bubbles rise 
to the surface there gradually rises a feeling 
of profound admiration for the men who 
make them, men alone in hostile waters 
astride lethal machines, creeping forward to 
almost certain death. Indeed for cold- 
blooded bravery nothing in the war can have 
surpassed these submarine feats of daring, 
and it is only a pity they have not been more 
imaginatively recorded. Itis also the greatest 
possible pity that the film has becn made in 


English. VIRGINIA GRAHAM 


TELEVISION and RADIO 


AMIpsT the richly deserved applause evoked 
by ‘European Exchange Television,’ the 
BBC’s honourable past in this field ought not 
to be forgotten. If during the babel of pre- 
war radio its attempts at European exchange 
in sound and talk became a one-way traffic 
of goodwill, it was because of one insuper- 
able difficulty—language. With the magical 
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gift of international sight that difficulty has 
been swept aside. On Sunday we felt that, 
in joining in television with Europe we were 
a part of Europe. The very self-conscious 
ness of the Swiss children in the flower 
festival at Montreux aroused familiar sensa- 
tions in British parents. The trombonists 
puffing their way on to our screens reminded 
us that brass bands are the same all the world 
over and the tendency of the spectators only 
to applaud when ‘oor Jeannie’ went by made 
one viewer feel that he was still by the benks 
of the Forth and not on the shores of Lake 
Geneva. And later, having been led up the 
steps of St. Peter’s, Rome, having looked 
over the City from the topmost peak of the 
Basilica, and having passed into the Throne 
Room of the Vatican to hear the Pope spcak 
in five languages Urbi et Europae we saw 
his hands moving not only in benediction 
but in swift, eloquent Italian gesiure, we 
knew we were at ‘the heart of the matter.’ 
For a European surely of whatever faith a 
profoundly moving experience. 
. * * 


To return to our island broadcasting, 
what a professional job of work the Light 
Programme is! It has something for every- 
one, yet everything is presented in a con- 
sistent style. No one could have failed to 
have had his attention held by the pro- 
gramme on ‘The English Sunday,” yet no 
one was talked down to—or up to. Other 
branches of the BBC could study such 
methods with advantage. Last week, for 
instance, there was on television an archae- 
ological programme with that fascinating 
pair, Sir Mortimer Wheeler and Dr. Glyn 
Daniel. Their fascinating subject was the 
discovery of the almost perfectly preserved 
2,000-year-old body of ‘Tollund Man ina 
bog in Denmark. Dr. Daniel was cloquent 
and intormative. Sir Mortimer’s rich 
personality and vibrant voice were a delight. 
And when we saw on our screens the aciual 
face of Tollund Man smiling at us across 
two millennia we received one of those rare 
thrills which television alone in broadcasting 
can give: so far so excellent. But when 
there followed a cooking lesson presented by 
a glamour girl against the background of a 
bronze-age kitchen, and, worse still, a 
fashion parade in a clearing of a bronze-age 
forest, the result was a sad let-down. If the 
Light Programme had had the gift of sight, 
it would have presented this programme 
lightly but not archly and facetiously. 

MORAY MCLAREN 


THEATRE 


Johnny Noble. By Ewan MacColl. The 
Flying Doctor. By Moliére. (Theatre 
Royal, Stratford.)——-It’s Never Too Late. 
By Felicity Douglas. (Westminster.)—— 
Joyce Grenfell Requests the Pleasure. 
(Fortune). 

THE current programme at the Theatre 

Royal, Stratford, brings to an end the 

present season of Theatre Workshop, and 

concludes the first cycle of a theatrical 
venture which is both brave and rewarding. 

This young company intelligently produced 

by Joan Littlewood has given us, in the 

course of the year, several pleasurable 
evenings. The production of Gogol’s 

Inspector was particularly striking and it was 

good to see some Marston on the English 

stage even though The Dutch Courtesan is 
by no means his best play (why not The 

Malcontent?). These two titles are perhaps 
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significant: Theatre Workshop shows at 
its best in comedy that verges on commedia 
dell’arte. They are, in fact, the only com- 
pany known to me who can really manage 
this highly disciplined type of acting, and it 
was, therefore, appropriate that their last 
production this year should be Moliére’s 
Flying Doctor—a play only existing in notes, 
but of which the Italian commedia dell’arte 
original is extant. The main qualities 
requircd by this agreeable trifle are zest and 
a swift, rumbustious production. These it 
receivcd: the actors earned their laughs by 
the sweat of their brows, and the audience 
sat beck and enjoyed the unlicensed pleasures 
of a Harlcquinade cleaned up a bit round the 
edges, but still indubitably the old salty 
slap-and-tickle material of comedy from 
Plautus onwards. The great success of the 
evening was scored by Howard Goorney as 
Sganarclie, whom he succeeded in investing 
with a touch of the tragic clown as well as 
with the traditional attributes of the tricky 
valet. Mr. Goorney is a considerable comic 
actor——he has /e diable au corps. 

It was a little unfortunate that Ewan 
MacColl’s Johnny Noble should have been 
included in the same programme. Mr. 
MacColl treats us to a straight dose of party 


line as applied to the interpretation of 


history frem 1930 onwards. In fact, he gives 
us everything but the kitchen sink: the un- 
employed, Spain, Hitler, villainous American 
warmongers, and, despite the adequacy of 
the exprcssionist production, a play which 
takes its cmotional climate from the hungry 
Thirties seems antediluvian in the Fifties. 
In fact, both play and technique are dated, 
and to enjoy Johnny Noble as a period piece 
I should have had to forget other people 
who were living and dying in the Thirties 
and who by some odd coincidence are not 
mentioned people like Zinoviev and 
Kamenev and the Spanish Trotskyists. It 
is a pity that Theatre Workshop has to spoil 
the good work it is doing for the English 
theatre by making itself a vehicle for the 
mechanical inhumanities of a party boss’s 
version of the truth, 
. 7 7. 

What does the mother of a demanding 
family do when she wants to write a novel? 
How docs she get away from them and, if 
she does, won't her inspiration disappear 
with what is essentially her real life? Felicity 
Douglas poses the question in her new 
comedy, but it would be unfair to give the 
resulting answers away here. Suffice it to 
say that this rather novelettish situation is 
made credible by Celia Johnson’s acting. 
Miss Johnson sorts out the complexities of 
her own life and those of other people with 
such charm and authority that we are not 
even irritated by the vagaries of her daughter 
or the selfishness of her son. Ian Hunter 
contributes a sketch of the typical English 
husband, always immersed in the paper and 
Mary Merrall makes Grannie convincingly 
repellicnt. 

. ~ * 

We knew what we were going to find in 
Joyce Grenfell’s new revue and we were 
not mistaken. Miss Grenfell is, of course, 
always herself (that is: other people) 
whether in her Cockney or Bootland mani- 
festations. Shirley’s girl friend, the folk-song 
enthusiast, the inconvenient visitor—all 
these are familiar and gruesome figures. 
More surprising was the straight singer of 
traditional American- songs: Songs My 
Mother Taught Me is one. of the most 


1954 


successful acts in the review. Throughout 
Miss Grenfell is ably assisted by Bery! Kaye, 
Paddy Stone and Irving Davies, whos 
dancing in the American style varies from 
the tough to the grotesque. 

ANTHONY HARTLEY 


ART 

Carzou. (Tooth’s.) 

Ir there is anyone who is unclear in his 
mind about the meaning of the word 
‘decorative’ as applied to painting, let him 
visit the first London exhibition of Carzoy 
at Tooth’s. M. Carzou is the prettiest of 
theatrical designers (his décor for the ballet 
Le Loup is one of the best we have seen 
since the war) and his paintings will scarcely 
serve to change our estimate of him. He has 
taken over lock, stock and broken barrel the 
technical paraphernalia with which the 
-arisian neo-romantics of the early Thirties 
built their dreams—the deep perspectives 
and wide horizons, the Venetian piazzas 
and waterfronts with the spars and rigging 
and nets of shipping, the long shadows, the 
high skein of cloud, the dark, languorous 
foreground figure, the green-blue curtain of 
night. But where, say, Berman’s use of these 
props sprang from an inner conviction anda 
desire to communicate that conviction, 
Carzou is not really interested in the effects 
he pretends to bring about, does not really 
believe in them any more than Marie 
Antoinette playing in the Petit Trianon really 
believed she was a shepherdess. Every 
pretty, wispy mark of Carzou’s brush is 
evidence of-a desire to please, rather than a 
desire to communicate. It produces the kind 
of gebrauchsgrafik that is unsatisfactory to 
live with for the same reasons that make 
Offenbach so captivating in the theatre and 
sO tiresome in the concert hall and it belongs 
to the more modish, artificial and ephemeral 
worlds of fashion, theatre and illustration. 

- ~ * 

It is the same sort of urge to please, to 
produce an acceptable object, which \ tates 
so much modern portraiture (most of which, 
indeed, lacks at the same time the flair and 
taste which Carzou brings to the thcatre). 
In the case of children, whose characters 
have not yet become so set andexplicit as to 
offer a ready-made formula for a *‘lik« ncss,’ 
it seems particularly hard for the pa nter 
to see them squarely, neither sentiment: lising 
nor deadening by relaxed gener: lilies. 
Perhaps none of the artists who contribute 
to the Observer’s second exhibition of 
children’s portraits at the RWS Gallerics in 
Conduit Street has the incisive objectivity 
of a Velasquez recording the Infanta 
Margareta, the tenderness of a Gains- 
borough or a Renoir, or even the extra- 
ordinary and evocative poignancy with which 
the nineteenth-century photographers some- 
how contrived to invest their pictures of 
children, so that a whole society, a whole 
way of life, was suggested. But these are 
unreal objections. The range of manner 
among these 300 or so exhibitors is \ery 
wide and it would be a soured nature indecd 
that could not find pleasure in commission- 
ing from among them (personally, were I 
seeking to perpetuate a childhood I should 
probably do so in a drawing, which by its 
very nature accords with the informality of 
the subject). This is an enlightened move 
towards the restoration of a measure of 
private patronage, and as such deserves to 


succeed. M. H. MIDDLETON 
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Letters to the Editor 





UGANDA 


§m,—There can hardly have been a more 
short-sighted and provocative action in our 
more recent colonial history than the deporta- 
tion of the Kabaka of Buganda without trial, 
jast November. It has roused the most power- 
ful and advanced people in East Central 
Africa to distrust and even hatred of our 
people, when before there had been affection 
and trust. We are driving the Buganda people 
into the enemy’s camp just when there was 
needed a strong and stable country in East 
Africa to counteract the unrest in Kenya, and 
to a certain degree in Nyasaland, with the 
Sudan passing out of our influence, for good 
or i! 

narily due to the action of a 
nor with no colonial experience 


This ts pt 
young Gove 
influenced »y a few senior officials who have 
been unabie to read the signs of the times 
In the second place the Colonial Secretary, 
new in oflice and with insufficient knowledge 
of Uganda, supported the Governor and took 
up a position from which it was hard for him 
he had got the Cabinet’s approval 
ortation of the Kabaka 
1 Prempeh, the Asantahene of 
ould be summarily deported fifty 
years ago without trial, it is madness today 
to attempt such treatment with an advanced 
African people who, with the rest of the 
people of the Protectorate, are as near to self- 





government as the Gold Coast was ten or 


fifteen years ago. We are not dealing with 


Seretse Khama, chief of 70,000 people in 
sparsely populated Bechuanaland, but with an 
able peopie set in the heart of the Protectorate 
and who, for the first thirty years of our 
governing there, were used by .our Govern- 


ment to train, and in some cases subdue, the 
rest of Protectorate. They may not always 
be popular with some officials and some of 
the other tribes, but they 
of the Protectorate and will remain so. 
Those us who have lived many years in 
Uganda ind know the Baganda well have so 
far been silent, expecting from the 
Hancock ssion, but it seems the Governor, 
beginn ng with his attack on the three dele- 
gates who came to this country, is by further 
action making it more and more difficult for 
the Baganda to co-operate with this Mission. 
Profess Hancock will have to meet a 
Suspicious and desperate people and _ his 
mission may well fail through no fault of his. 
Mr. Cohen was a first-class Colonial Office 
Secretary who would work himself to the bone 
for the African peoples. Sir Andrew Cohen, 
with a tendency to impatience when his will 
is crossed, has proved himself a Governor 
unfitted to work with the African. That 
makes all the difference. Trusting the man on 
the spot may in one case out of a hundred 
spell disaster. It has in Buganda.—Yours 
faithfully 


are the nerve centre 


much 


H, M. GRACE 


Sir.—You are rendering important service by 
emphasising the anxious and _ unsettled 
question about Uganda. Having worked for 
a brief period in the Protectorate myself, I 
have recently been in touch with others who 
have done the same, and we are much con- 
cerned as to what seems to us to be the most 
unwise intransigence of our Colonial Office. 

Here is a gentle and attractive people, 
unique among African tribes for their culture 





and their customs. Their dignity and restraint 
during the present unrest have won general 
respect. Yet now, as recent letters from them 
disclose, they feel humiliated and forsaken by 
those whom they have accepted as their best 
friends, 

The gravamen against them seems to be 
that what we have conceded as their ultimate 
goal (self-government) they have been too 
forward to demand. But almost all Africa 
is now aflame with this same aspiration. And 
the choice is, therefore, between the risk 
of too great confidence, or too little, in their 
adolescent stage. Recent experience seems to 
teach us that the lesser risk is in the greater 
trust 

His Excellency tells them to elect another 


Kabaka. This they cannot do, because as with 
ourselves their monarchy is_ hereditary 
deriving, as alleged, from the fifteenth 


ceniury, 

Wisdom and justice both seem to suggest, 
as you, Sir, indicate, that the right thing to 
do in the present emergency is to give the 
Kabaka, under probation, another chance 
this time no longer as absolute, but as a 
strictly constitutional Chief.—Yours faith 
fully, 

H. GRESFORD JONES 
Liverpool 


McCARTHYISM 
Sir,—I loathe McCarthy and * McCarthyism,’ 
and I’m sure that many Americans who feel 
as I (a Canadian) do would be delighted to 
be shown how the President could “ remove 
him [McCarthy] from the position of privilege 
which he is now abusing.” (Your words in 
May 7th issue.) 

Ihe President has recently taken a stand 
against McCarthy's interference with the 
executive's deliberations and functions. That 
is as far, apparently, as the President can go 
under the US constitution, 

The airy manner in which English and 
Canadian writers overlook that constitution 
(very precious to the Americans) and the 
whole Congressional system and traditions is 
very amazing Many presently anti- 
McCarthyites would rally to his support if 
his obnoxiousness were made the basis of an 
attempt to change it. Eisenhower, if he were 
thought to be going too far, would meet with 
the same rebuff that Roosevelt met with when 
he attempted to interfere with the judicial 
branch of the government, by increasing the 
membership of the Supreme Court 

The only way McCarthy could be removed 
would be by impeachment—a very dangerous 
course (he would exploit it to his advantage)— 
and it is difficult to think of grounds on which 
he could be impeached, 

The President might “go direct to the 
people ” but in doing that he would have to 
be careful not to give grounds for the charge 
that he was attempting to make the presidency 
a dictatorship 

It must be remembered that at least a third 
of the Americans still say, “ We don't like 
McCarthy or his methods, but he has done 
a necessary job.” Many of that third are 
fanatical followers of his, and the wrong 
tactics might soon increase that third to 
between a half and two-thirds 

A few weeks ago I was in New York and 
spent may hours in viewing the * McCarthy- 
Army’ hearings over an excellent TV set in 
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my hotel room (no extra charge). The 
impression it made on me was that in so far 
as the conduct of those hearings went their 
conduct could not have been better—it was 
quiet, formal, courteous (despite the bitter 
undercurrent) and there was an apparent 
desire on the part of the majority of the com- 
mittee to get at the truth, and several members 
of the committee (especially Senators 
McClennan of Arkansas and Symington of 
Missouri) are very able men indeed.—Yours 
faithfully, 

W. KENT POWER 


Ranchmen’'s Club, Calgary, Canada 


THE WAR AT SEA 


Sirn,—Your reviewer of The War at Sea, Vol. 1 
tinds what he describes as a factual error 
when, in describing the later stages of the 
Bismarck operation, | staie (page 412) that 
which had been 
the heavy ships had, by now, all had to return 
to replenish their fuel tanks He claims that 
the ship in which he was serving, the Tartar, 
was an exception to this statement. I think 
that it is clear from the context that | am 


referring to the destroyers which had been 


“the destroyers screening 


screening the main body of the Home Fleet 
ever since it left Scapa on May 22nd, 1940. 
[he lartar was not one-of these. She was 
one of the destroyers which, with the Rodney, 
were originally escorting the liner Britannic. 
[hey were diverted by the Admiralty to take 
Part in the hunt on the 24th, but it was not 
ull 6 p.m. on the 26th, just before the Ark 
Royal’s second and successful air atiack, that 
the Rodney joined the Commander-in-Chief. 
ihe movements of the Rodney and of the 
Fleet Flagship, and their junction towards the 
end of the pursuit are clearly shown on my 
Map 32. Lastly your reviewer refers to the 
‘temerity’ of the policies which governed the 
early days of the war at sea when enemy bases 
could not be 


bombed for tear of causing 
civilian casualties But surely he meant to 
write ‘timidity’? Perhaps it was a com- 
positor’s error.—Yours faithtul! 


S. W. ROSKILL 
Great George Street, S Wd 


Cabinet Office 


{Our reviewer writes: “1 am sorry to have 
to cross swords with the author of such a 
fine book. But whatever Captain Roskill may 
say now, he gives no evidence in his book 
that he was aware that, during the final phase 
of the Bismarck operation, there were 
destroyers still screening the fleet Indeed 
there is considerable evidence to show that 
he was not aware. 

“(1) On the book’s operational maps, the 
presence of destroyers is shown either by their 
names or by their strength in numbers. On 
Map 30 (Bismarck, first phase) the word 
“Rodney’ is followed by ‘and four 
destroyers.” But on Map 32 (second phase) 
*Rodney’ is printed alone. One must con- 
clude therefore that Captain Roskill thought 
the Rodney was alone 

*(2) On page 416 Captain Roskill states 
that Admiral Tovey’s rapid disengagement 
after the action frustrated enemy air and 
U-boat attacks He then says: * But two 
destroyers 100 miles to the south of him were 
not so fortunate and the Mashona was sunk 
off the coast of Galway on the 28th. You 
would not suppose from this that these 
destroyers (the Tartar was the other) had had 
anything to do with the operation. Yet both 
had been screening the Rodney and King 
George V up to the time of joining action. 
The conclusion again is that Captain Roskill 
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was unaware of the part these ships had 
played 

(3) Captain Roskill’s letter above. He 
says that the destroyers he was referring to 
were those which had been screening the main 
body of the fleet from Scapa. But this is 
drawing a red herring; for, of the main body, 
only the King George V was now left. 
Captain Roskill’s object in writing the 
sentence for which I took him to task was to 
emphasise the handicap the C-in-C was under 
in having no destroyers. I submit that if he 
had known that the Tartar and Mashona were 
with the two battleships, he could not possibly 
have written this sentence 

Yes, ‘temerity’ ought to have read 

‘timidity... By the same token, ‘ Revenge’ 
in the top centre of Map 32 ought to read 
* Repulse.” "Editor, Spectator.] 


A REAL TRUMPET 


Sir,—-Whenever a gun goes off there is always 
a scattering and a crying among people who 
have not been hurt, I marked my target care- 
fully, having had my eye upon it for forty 
years and more, and hit it fairly and squarely 
There are no grounds for dispute whatever. 

Mr. Beaumont-Percival is annoyed because 
I said the trumpet was difficult to play and 
Mr. Holmes because a number of performers 
known to him are guiltless of an imposture 
which I said was * widely,” not universally, 
practised. 

Well, | am grateful to both for their interest 
in the subject and I hope the hue and cry, 
started by Mr. Stephen Toulmin, is kept up 
until the last bastard cornet is driven off the 
trumpet-desks in every symphony orchestra. 

Mr. Beaumont-Percival affirms the trumpet 
to be easy to play. Be it so; I will say 
nothing to discourage students from following 
Mr. Beaumont-Percival along the right path. 

The dreadful gadget which, as a cornet, 
the brass-band has disowned, and to which 
no musician would dream of giving the name 
of trumpet, is Known in the confraternity of 
the underworld as a *slutch-pump’ and was 
never intended to do anything else than to 
spray additional noisomeness tn the nocturn 
haunts of the dissolute. 

| have now before me a photograph of 
beginner-pupils in the wind-section of the 
Welsh National Youth Orchestra 
which ts held by my 


There are 


iwo horns, one of 


daughter, and two * slutch-pumps [he tutor 
of the wind-group was pictured in a news- 
paper photograph also holding a ‘slutch- 
pump 1 would like to rub a few noses in 


nese pictures 

Mr Beaumont-Percival spe iks of the long 
1-irumpet as if D were the only key in which 
the instrument is now built 
but trumpet parts require instruments in other 
keys. If these instruments are still made and 
played perhaps the manufacturers and Messrs 
I skdale, Jackson, Walton, Mason. Bravington 
Overton and other trumpetists of 
vould kindly enlighten us. 

Mr. Holmes need not wonder how much 
ibout trumpets: he can read my letier 
I] n and look mto W ehster 5 Internat , al 


That may be s 


standing 


Dictionary which contains drawings. both of 
t} genuine cornet-a-prston and the v ilve 
trumpet, which, implicitly, Mr. Holmes has 


never heard of. I do not, by any means 
advocate a return to the natural trumpet: I 
simply demand the same integrity of musical 
attention to the valve-trumpet as is accorded 
to the valved French-horn 

I have heard something about the German 
improvement upon the mechanism of the 


horn intended, I am told, to supersede the 
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movable crook. The model was in use in the 
Welsh Youth Orchestra but it was not photo- 
graphed and I have never seen it, It is said 
to cost £170, to weigh about the same in 
avoirdupois and in appearance to resemble a 
cross between the entrails of an elephant and 
the works of a grandfather clock. What does 
Mr. Dennis Brain think about it? 

Mr. Holmes, I presume, is not a player 
himself but Mr. Beaumont-Percival is and 
nothing would delight me more than if he 
would join me on Snowdon summit, which 
faces my window, to greet the dawn vith a 
fanfare of real trumpeting. 

The correspondence only awaits professional 
observations, now six weeks tacit, for comple- 
tion and I thank both your correspondents 
for taking part in a job which, in the public 
interest, urgently needs to be done in the 
wiping out of a serious musical scandal. 
Yours faithfully, 

G. H. WILBRAHAM 
Carreg Gam, Nant Gwynant, Beddgelert, 


Caernarvonshire 


PSYCHIATRY AND SPIRITUAL 
HEALING. 
Sir,—I have read with interest three articles 
by ‘A Psychiatrist’ in the Spectator—last 
February, and again last month. 

I am, I hope, recovering from tuberculosis, 
but I have also suffered from one of the 
physical therapies which your contributor 
esteems so highly, and which is well known 
to be contra-indicated in tuberculosis, 

Psychiatrist means healer of the soul. I 
would suggest that if your contributor takes 
his profession seriously, and regards his 
patients as men and women, and not merely 
as economic units, personnel, or specimens in 
a test-tube, he should undergo one or more 
of these physical treatments himself, before 
inflicting them on his patients, 

I do not think he would then recommend 
them with such confidence, and, as a Christian 
and a believer in spiritual healing, I venture to 
state that electrical convulsant therapy, 
induced insulin comas and prefrontal leuco- 
tomy are far removed from healing by any 
kind of conversion or Divine grace; they 
resemble more the methods used by Com- 
munists for extorting confessions of guilt from 
* deviationists.- Yours faithfully, 

SERTORIUS 
{Name supplied] 
Paln a dk Va lorca, Baleares, Spain 


MALAYA: COMMUNIST OR FREE ? 


Sir,—In the correspondence in your columns 
which closed in March, Mr. Vernon Bartlett 
had the last word, but since he does not wish 
his review of my book Malaya: Communist 
or Free to re-open the controversy. |. too, 
will observe the truce Nor will | complain of 
his treatment of me, saddened though | must 
be by the prospect of a writer with such a 
distinguished record defending (by some 
strange mischance) policies and actions which 
are opposed to the whole trend of his career. 
But when he accuses me of * gross injustice’ 
Templer, I must consider the 
charge and either vindicate myself or admit 


to General 


its justice 

The Federation of Malaya Agreement of 
1948 laid down that there should be ‘a 
common form of citizenship’ (nor * State 
Nationality"), but did not specify how this 
citizenship was to be extended to ‘those who 
regarded the Federation as their real home 
or the object of their Joyalty.. It was the 
Federation of Malaya Agreement (Amend- 
ment) Ordinance passed in June, 1952. which 
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provided that the main gateway to Such 
citizenship should be ‘* State Nationality, 
Citizens of the United Kingdom and the 
Colonies, however, who fulfilled certain cog. 
ditions were able to become Federal Citizeng 
without becoming ‘subjects of the Sultans! 
(though, from them of course, equal loyalty 


was demanded to the Federation). It wag 
this law which raised the nine ‘legal barbeg. 
wire fences.’ 

I have no doubt that this legislation was af 
least drafted provisionally before General 
fempler arrived, but it was he who approved 
it and was responsible for it, and for pa sing 


it he claims credit in his speeches and the 
official Report lo the Nation. It is tl re ore, 
neither ‘gross’ nor any other kind of 
* injustice * to give credit, or blame, to General 
fempler for the legislation. 

Incidentally, the * repetition of incidents’ jg 
my book was deliberate and not due to hasty 
writing. Ihe incidents in question were 
repeated with a difference of emphasis ig 
quite difierent contexts to which they had 
relevance. The preferring of alternative 
charges relating to a single incident is, in law, 
no more evidence of faulty drafting than the 
repetition and variation of a theme is evidence 
of slipshod composition in an oration, 4 
painting, Or a concerto.—Yours faithfully, 

VICTOR PURCELL 
10 Lyndewode Road, Cambridge 


AUNT EDNA’'S WINSLOW BOY 
Sir,—I am most unhappy that dear Mr. Strix 
(whom I usually read with great interest, 
though he does write about things like the 
Trans-Siberian Railway and the Territorial 
Army, which are not what one is used to) hag 
stated that Mr. Emlyn Williams wrote 
The Winslow Boy. 

At the matinee I saw, Mr. Williams acted 
in the play, but that isn’t the same thing at 
all, is it? 

Mr. Williams is very clever (perhaps « little 


bit too clever for poor me), but he does rather 
harp on Dickens, and demons, and people 
one can only feel would be not quit. 10 
know ! 

I hope you don’t mind my writing to you 
like this, but I did so enjoy The Winslow Boy 
At the end, I admit. there was a tiny tear 
in my eye !—Yours very sincerely, 

MR. RATTIGAN’S Al NA 
Chez Nous, Surbito 

{Strix writes: I apologise humbly to Mr 
Rattigan. and all his «unts, for n tic 
slip I ditor, Spe clalk 


GIN TRAPS 


Sin.—The Minister of Agriculture tly 
promised to prohibii gin traps in 1958 pro- 
vided that a * suitable * humane trap be avail- 
able by then. But the number of possible 
types of humane trap is limited 1 no 
improvements in the details of the design o 
any of these types can render it * suitsole’ 
for the purposes ol the professional trapper; 
hence the Minister's promise is rendered 


nugatory by the cond tion attached to it, 
What he has resolutely refused to recognise 
is the fact that trapping acheved popularity 
during the present century as a method of 
exploiting rabbits for the market, whereas for 
keeping rabbits down it is relatively in- 
efficient, and commercial trapping has 
brought about a catastrophic increase in the 
rabbit population.—Yours faithfully, 

Cc. W. HUME 
The Universities Federation for Animal 

Weifare 
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Chess with a New Look 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 223 
Report by Mervyn Horder 


Three-dimensional chess is now being played in New York on eight superimposed boards. For 
this it has been found necessary to invent additivnal types of chessmen, with greater powers 
than those of the traditional pieces. Competitors were asked to name and describe the appear- 
ance and capabilities of two such extra pieces of their own invention. 


Iam not sure that all competitors carried 
in their heads a clear picture of those eight 
superimposed boards, or know why it was 
necessary to invent those eXtra overriding 
pieces: indecd, come to think of it, | am not 
sure that | could explain myself, but we can 
let that pass. My own suggestions would 
have been a Secretary-General, for high- 
level co-ordination; an Air-Mershal, heli- 
copter-borne from board to board; a Sky- 
scraper, ce pable of a castle’s move on all 
eight boards at once; and a Bureaucrat—-but 
we all know what he is for, and he was the 
only one of the four who appeared in the 
entries submitted. The competition produced 
many new names (life-long chess-addicts, no 
doubt), also shy confessions from two ef our 
old ‘regulars,,5 whom I had always thought 
more or less omniscient, that they knew 
nothing about chess. (R. Kennard Davis 
was not among them, and we have yet to 
catch him out over any aspect of life ancient 
or modern, but one day perhaps... .) I 
asked for two pieces on purpose, because 
competitors often hit it off once, but rarely 
manage a double; and with these thoughts 
in mind | would like the prize divided 
equally between D. R. Peddy and I. A. 
Gordon, who writes from New Zealand 
really our air mails are wonderful. Their 
entries are followed below by some of the 
singletons | liked best. 


PRIZES 
(D. R. PEDDY) 


Orriciats are shaped like very high wing- 
collars. They move only in circles (ever- 
decreasing). After removal from the first board 
(known as ‘retirement’) they become additional 
knights, and thereafter go from Board to 
Board without possibility of removal. 


GENERALS are shaped like Brass-hats. The 
first, or ‘Five-Star’ General may move without 
warning into any of the other seven boards. It 
is capable of breaking ‘Checkmate,’ but can 
Cause dangerous situations for its own side 
unless removed by its King (or President as 
presumably known under American rules). 
rhe second or ‘Red,’ General can assume any 


position where a solution can thereby be 
prevented, but always proceeds by what is 
known as the ‘Double-Cross’ move Each 


General may be captured by opposing General 
or by its own King (or President). 


(1. A. GORDON) 
THE BooMERANG: Very powerful in the open- 


ing game. Use therefore limited to one move 


in five. Moves like a rook for five squares ; 
captures; moves similarly (but at right angles, 
In any plane): captures; continuing in same 


plane it executes two further similar moves, 
when it is now on its original square. (A 
three-piece capture is termed a “Woomera.’) 


THE KANGAROO: Captures on the fifth square, 
leaping over intervening squares and_ pieces. 
It may move in any direction in any plane but 
may not direction once the leap is 
begun. ¢ apturing power confined to pieces of 
Value less than its own (i.e., pawns and bishops). 
Equipped with a pouch for their temporary 
deposit. If the Kangaroo is captured by a 
Knight, the deposited pawns are returned to 
play in their initial position. A Queen captur- 


change 





ing a laden Kangaroo frees her Bishop in 


addition (‘Liberty play’). 


COMMENDED ‘ONE-MOVERS' 


THe Borrin: A colourless hollow sphere, 
motivated by an eccentric mechanism over 
which neither player has the remotest control. 
Its function is the indiscriminate destruction of 
all pieces, and due to its indeterminate appear- 
ance it is frequently impossible to decide whose 
Boffin is destroying whose pieces. (J. P. 
O'Donovan.) 


THE Bureaucrat: A stylised teapot with bow 
of tape on lid. Is allowed double time for any 
move, but can only move backwards in any one 
plane except when taking a pawn. Can also 
make no move at all, although counting as a 
move, the theory being that it has described a 
complete circle and returned to starting-point. 
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Has special powers for stopping moves by other 
pieces. (Douglas Hawson.) 

THe Jester: For the form a stylised repre- 
sentation (with permission) of the features of 
Sir A. P. Herbert, possibly cocking a snook. 
(N. Hodgson.) 

THe Orator: Somewhat like the Bishop in 
appearance, stands on a small platform. It 
moves Obliquely across the board, and on 
capturing a piece wins it over to its own side. 
(Mrs. V. R. Ormerod.) 

THe Veto: Design based on a Kremlin 
turret. Its main power is prohibitive. If a 
player sees danger from his opponent's last 
move, he moves his Veto and says ‘N-yet.’ His 
opponent must at once return his attacking 
piece to its original position. (Goodwill.) 
SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 226 

Set by Brian Hill 

Competitors are asked to comment in 
verse (limit 12 lines) on the use of the grounds 
of Holland House for the LCC’s exhibition of 
sculpture in the openair. Prize, which may be 
divided: £5. 

Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition 
No. 226,’ 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, 
must be received not later than June 22nd, 
Results in the Spectator of July 2nd. 


Country Life 


It began to rain during the afternoon. At 
first’ | was happy about the downpour. I 
could imagine it swelling the little streams that 
run into the lake. I could almost see the 
fish coming up to feed on the following day. 
All that was needed was a bit of cloud, a 
light wind and a suggestion of sun in the 
background. At midnight it was still raining. 
In the morning the rain was singing among 
the laurels, spattering on the sycamores, 
saturating the yews and flooding down the 
tiles and overflowing the gutter. My visions 
of catching trout faded. To venture out in 
such weather was too much like hardship 
even for an enthusiast. The rain continued all 
morning and part of the afternoon. When it 
had lasted a generous twenty-four hours it 
began to abate. I could see that the grass 
had grown an inch and the weeds were bigger 
and more flourishing than ever. One casualty 
of this rainstorm grieved me. The tits that 
had hatched down the ventilator pipe at the 
cottage were flooded and drowned. When I 
peered down the pipe a day later there was 
no sound of young birds and a bluebottle flew 
up in my face. Ina little while the youngsters 
would have been able to come up the pipe 
and fend for themselves. It seemed a very 
cruel tragedy, this thing brought about by the 
first heavy rain for weeks. 


An Old Soldier 

I had been watching him for a while when 
the tramp eventually popped his bits of rag and 
other odds and ends into his sack and came 
along to speak to me. There was something 
about him | didn’t like. “ Old soldier, sir.” he 
said and mentioned almost every bloody battle 
of the First World War. He straightened up 
as he recited them. I believed him when he 
said he was an old soldier and when he asked 
for the price of a * bite’ | suspected that he 
was more thirsty than hungry I gave hima 


shilling and he spat on it and put it in his 
pocket 

a minute 
sure of a 
continue. “I 
two shillin’?” I 


“It's a long way to X,” he said after 
‘| got a sister lives in X. I'll be 
job there.” I waited for him to 
suppose you couldn't make it 
couldn't make it two 


shillings. I was sorry I had even given him 
one, for in the afternoon | saw him again 
working the same stretch of road. He was 
talking to a man, drawing in his chin and 
putting his shoulders back. [| could almost 
hear him saying it, “ Old soldier, sir,” and he 
was—one sort of old soldier—I was sure of 
that. 


Newts and Kittens 


A correspondent whose letter, written before 
Christmas, has only just reached me asks 
about newts, saying that her husband found 
one on the hearthrug in her house in Novem- 
ber, and that after they had put the newt on 
a cool tray it revived. Why did it come into 
the house and was it moving from land to 
water or water to land? I am no expert on 
newts but I imagine it was seeking warmer 
conditions after being disturbed in its hiber- 
nating place. The largest of the newts, the 
crested or great water newt, is said to hiber- 
nate in groups, the mature specimens 
separating from those under three years old 
and returning to the water to breed for a 
period of about three months, the eggs being 
laid in May and June. I am intrigued by the 
saying “ Never rear a kitten after the effets 
(a rendering of the Old English for newt) have 
begun to travel,” which my _ correspondent 
remarks she was once told by an old farmer 
in her locality. Newts travel at the breeding 
season and again in autumn to find hibernat- 
ing quarters for the colder months, but is 
there a bad time to rear a kitten 


Thinning Apples 

A frugal outlook makes it hard for a novice 
to thin out fruit on an apple tree, and yet 
the greedy fruit-grower always gets a poorer 
crop by leaving more than a tree can usefully 
support. Thinning should be done when apples 
are about an inch in diameter. The fruit in 
the centre of the cluster should come out first. 
Iwo dessert apples or one cooker to six inches 
of branch fills the bill, bearing in mind the 
June * drop.” 


IAN NIALL 
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SUD bu Ea 


Compton Mackenzie 


N May, 1952, I was lucky enough to add a seventh to 

what I may call, I hope without undue hyperbole, the 

wonders of nature which I have had the good fortune to 
see. This was a fight between an eagle and a peregrine falcon 
a few miles north of Gruinard in Wester Ross. Rising above 
the eagle time after time, the peregrine dived down as swiftly 
as a gannet upon what it evidently considered an intruder upon 
its territory by the sea. The eagle could only tilt clumsily 
to avoid the full force of those dives and after a couple of 
minutes of awkward manceuvring it lumbered off inland with 
the peregrine on its tail. This humiliation of the king of birds 
was an impressive if rather melancholy spectacle. My com- 
panion James Robertson Justice said he had seen such a fight 
once or twice before and that the peregrine had always won 
with ease, but I have not met anybody else who has been 
lucky to see such an encounter. 

How many readers have seen the stoat charm a circle of 
pop-eyed rabbits with its fatal dance? I saw this once in 
the summer of 1898 when very early in the morning | was 
walking along a green lane to that exquisite litthe Norman 
church of the remote village of Wield in north Hampshire. 
The performance took place in a weedy strip of field between 
the green lane and a hazel brake. The stoat was a Nijinsky 
of incomparable litheness and grace, and the circle of at least 
a hundred fascinated rabbits closed in a yard or two nearer 
to the dancer every few seconds until the stoat was dancing 
in a space not more than a couple of square yards in extent. 
Suddenly all the rabbits turned and raced away, all but one, 
the chosen victim, which remained hypnotised to let the stoat 
spring upon it. There was a high squeal, and then silence 
under the pale blue sky of the morning. 

At Capri I was once granted the vision of two kingfishers 
flying out to sea upon one of those halcyon days that from 
time immemorial have blessed the winter solstice with an 
azure calm. When Alcyone found the drowned body of her 
husband Ceyx upon the shore she threw herself into the sea, 
a myth grew that she and Ceyx were changed into kingfishers 
and that the wintry sea was stilled for them to brood upon 
their floating nest. Such a myth could not have obtained 
currency unless kingfishers in the Mediterranean had been 
observed flying out to sea in December like those two king- 
fishers I saw at Capri. Logan Pearsall Smith thought the 
word ‘halcyon’ so beautiful that he wanted to substitute it 
for the ‘ anticyclone ’ of weather forecasts. I always protested 
against this proposal, and I wish that people would not use 
halcyon days to describe a fine fortnight in summer, for they 
are consecrated to December and nobody who keeps in his 
heart a memory of such days desires to see their name profaned 
by the crowded noisy summer of the contemporary 
Mediterranean, 

About five o’clock on an April afternoon in Capri I saw 
in the sky above Monte Solaro what appeared to be an 
aeroplane glittering in the sun like white paper. This was in 
1920 when aeroplanes were still worth staring at. The strange 
thing was that this aeroplane seemed to be stationary and 
an hour passed before the watchers saw it turn luminous and 
become the planet Venus dropping slowly down into the West. 
I do not know if the sight of Venus by daylight is a frequent 
phenomenon, but I have beheld it only once in my life. 


Many people have seen lunar rainbows, but how many 
have seen a red rainbow? On a thunder-heavy summer's 
evening I was walking round the cliffs on the east side of the 
jsle of Herm looking at a perfect rainbow against a leaden 


cloud over Sark. To my amazemeni every colour gradually 
faded until the rainbow was entirely red. Looking toward 
the sun, I perceived that it had already set behind Guernsey 
but that presumably it had not yet gone down into the seq 
and therefore the rainbow over Sark must be reflecting g 
sinking sun invisible from Herm but visible above Sark, | 
have never read anywhere about the phenomenon of aq red 
rainbow at the moment of sunset and I have never met any. 
body who has seen such a rainbow. Two years ago in Berk 
shire I saw the moon at twilight reflected in a cloud. This 
double moon was a novelty to me, and I should be glad to 
hear from others who have seen a red rainbow or a double 
moon. 

Gilbert White refused to believe that the woodcock carried 
her young, because her bill was not suited to accomplish such 
a feat. ‘Lhe matter remained in doubt until about 1890 when 
it was established that the bird carried her young with her 
feet, probably by holding them pressed between her thighs 
with her bill. It was thought at first that she carried them off 
when alarmed but it now seems certain that she carries them 
to suitable feeding ground. W. H. Hudson, who has written 
more beautiful pages about birds than any | know in English, 
never had the luck to see a woodcock carrying her young, 
Yet I who deserved the sight so much less than he was granted 
it. The year was 1932: the place was Inverness-shire. A 
woodcock carrying the young bird flew over my head within 
a yard of it, and no doubt she was going to fly down with her 
chick to the meadows beside the Beauly where the ground 
was soft and she could teach it to probe for grubs. 


My last story will not be believed but I must testify. In 
the summer of 1897 | was sitting on a bare chalky siope in 
Hampshire covered with thyme and dotted here and there with 
stunted hawthorns when | saw an adder with about a dozen 
animated bodkins wriggling about round their mother. My 
Airedale which had been rushing all over the place looking for 
rabbits came tearing up at that moment, and I saw as I thought 
the bodkins disappear into their mother’s mouth. I was 
ignorant of the country legend that in a moment of alarm 
the adder will swaliow its young, and when on coming back 
to the village I told an old pioughman about the incident as 
a marvel | felt mortified by his treatment of it as a common- 
place. I ventured to tell this story many years later to my 
old friend Boulenger who was then in charge of reptiles at the 
Zoo. He said firmly that it was impossible for any adder to 
swallow its young and that I had imagined the incident. 
Obviously I couid not argue with a herpetologist of his 
renown, but I am convinced that the adder I saw did some- 
thing with those animated bodkins to conjure them out of sight. 
Perhaps she picked them up and put them underneath her. 
She was coiled in an attitude of fierce defence and I was not 
prepared to look more closely into the matter. It seems to 
me that the country legend could not have endured unless 
from time to time people had seen the young of an adder dis- 
appear mysteriously and unless they had seen the mother pick 
them up. I am bound to accept the expert opinion which 
declared the legend to be nonsense but at the back of my 
mind even to this day, nearly sixty years later, I still believe 
I saw that adder swallow her young. Then I remember how 
many people are convinced that they have seen flying saucers 
and I feel less sure about what I saw upon that thymy 
Hampshire slope in the year of the Diamond Jubilee. Some- 
how I must manage to see a flying-saucer, but if I am success- 
ful I shall believe that it arrived here from Venus and not 
from Mars. 
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B.I.P. Group has practical ex- 
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SPORTING ASPECT 


Golf in the Garden 


By BERNARD DARWIN 


HERE are almost as many kinds of garden golf as there 

are of gardens. There is clock golf, for instance, to be 

bought in a box like croquet, complete with two gun- 
metal putters and metal numerals to mark the tees. This golf 
with but a single hole, given a good lawn, can be admirable 
practice for the earnest student of putting: he may break his 
back there by solitary hours of hard work, greatly to his benefit. 
But in order to produce something worthy of the name of game, 
a game that shall keep people playing passionate matches, till 
they have no time to change for dinner, the putting green must 
be full of slopes and runs and burrows. I once knew such a 
green in the possession of a distinguished golfing family which 
was so fascinating and agonising that I tried to imitate it on 
my own lawn at home. There it is still, but, alas! a mere ruin, 
“one with Nineveh and Tyre,” buried in rank grass. It cost 
much labour and some money in the making since it involved 
the digging up of a colony of vast flints, followed by draining 
operations. Even so it was a failure. A deep little valley close 
to the hole, which was to be the cause of excruciating amuse- 
ment, was just too deep. All the winter it was a pool in which 
a large and sportive dog used to roll, and when spring came 
round again it was a bare and muddy marsh. Yet the game 
itself would have been a good game, if our ambition had not 
hopelessly overreached itself. 


Our one hole was one too many. We should have done 
better with none at ali, since the garden course on which I 
have had perhaps the best fun of all, had a series of flags, 
but never a single hole. It was, indeed, golf without tears in 
the shape of putting. The ball that was nearest to the flag 
after the tee shot won the hole, but that statement gives no 
notion of the terrors and joys of the game. The * greens,’ if 
they may so be termed, were minute and simply surrounded by 
out-of-bounds territories in the shape of gravel walks, carriage 
sweeps and precipitous slopes plunging into fields. I have 
seen golfers of the highest class teeing ball after ball in the 
modest hope of ultimately getting one into play. To lose one’s 
nerve was to feel that it was quite impossible ever to keep in 
bounds again. On the other hand, to enjoy a rare burst of 
confidence was to place one tee shot after another almost 
touching the pin. No match was ever lost till it was won; 
there was always the hope of making great breaks, as we used 
to term them, sudden runs of brilliance. The ‘holes,’ I 
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should add, were all short, some not more than a few yan, 
and, as such a course requires no green-keeping and the flags 
can all be moved at a moment’s notice, it is the perfect on 
for a household of divided taste and authority. 


Such households there must always be, in which one pany 
thinks, as doubtless Mrs. Battle would have thought, thy 
the ball must always be played where it lies, and the flower. 
beds can look out for themselves, while the other puts flog. 
culture far above golf. I used to hear of one course on which 
greenhouses were legitimate hazards to be carried from the 
tee. The sons of that house both became eminent golfers, ang 
this early training amid splintering glass’ must have steele 
their nerves. The only hope of carrying a greenhouse js tp 
keep the eye on the ball, or so I should think, for I have neve 
tried. On the whole, I suggest that for peace and quict’s sake 
it should be obligatory to lift and drop the ball under penalty 
from a flower-bed; but from a gravel walk a ball should be 
played, and it is not easy to deal with a ball jammed tightly 
under the neatly-cut edge of a walk. Perhaps something could 
be done with the modern ‘dynamiter” or * blaster,” but the 
gardener would not like it. 


One great thing about a garden course is that it need not 
be too ‘fair... People are always grumbling on real courses, 
and that generally about the great holes of the world, that they 
are unfair. Even these dull, logical creatures would allow that 
garden holes may possess a ‘ sporting’ element. 1 remember 
one course where the only hope of a two lay in a dead fall 
from the overhanging branch of a tree. I knew another where 
one hole was cut in the stump of a fallen tree. On the garden 
course which I loved best in all the world and on which | 
played in boyhood innumerable rounds, there was one hole 
that occasionally made me call gods and men to witness that 
there was no justice in the world. Yet it was essentially a 
glorious hole, and I suppose some forty yards in length. The 
ball had to reach, and only just reach, the crest of a gentle 
hill between two fir trees, whence it must totter down a steeper 
slope on the further side. If it was hit ever so little too 
hard it wedged itself under railings; if too softly, it stayed on 
the top of the hill, metaphorically putting its finger to its nose. 
Perfectly struck, it lay dead for a two. That was in the far-off 
days of the gutty ball, and I fancy the rubber core would have 
been incapable of the necessary delicacy. However, that 
cherished course was dead before the intrusive Haskell ball 
was born. 


That was for me the best loved of all garden courses, but 
truth compels the admission that save for one hole it was not 
an outstanding one. I have known one really great course, in 
a different class from all the others, in a Hampshire garden. 
It had the distinction that not only golf, but A Midsummer 
Night's Dream had been played on it, and the green stage, 
with its perfect woodland glade behind, was, | remember, on 
the edge of the first putting green. This was garden golf on 
a grand scale, for if there were one or two tiny holes of an 
infinite trickiness, there was one that involved a carry of overt 
a hundred yards on to a small plateau guarded by a thick 
hedge. This hedge, dividing the lawn into two terraces, was 4 
great feature: it was like the ubiquitous Barry Burn at Car- 
noustie, which is always bobbing up in a fresh place. Like 
that stream, it consumed many balls, and would have proved 
ruinous but for a charming black Labrador who periodically 
plunged in to the rescue. So great a course was this that I 
used always to insist on breaking the owner’s rule that only 
two clubs were allowed—a mashie and a putter. There was one 
magnificent hole that cried aloud for a running shot with what 
would today be called a No. 4. 

Finally, there is in a Devon garden a putting course, per- 
fectly kept, of an icy pace, and of such diabolical design that 
it is calculated in the course of one week-end to break the 
strongest nerve. It is productive at once of the most 
heavenly fun and of the dreadful disease known as * putting 
staggers.’ I have seen the greatest of all ladies putt out of 
bounds there. 
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‘Pressure ‘Product 


In 1939 I.C.I. began the works-scale production of a 
new plastic that was to play a major role in defeating 
Hitler’s air armada. The plastic was polythene, the 


white, tough, flexible material that provided the 
high-frequency insulation in almost every wartime radar 
set. Without polythene, the Allied land and sea radar 
systems could not have developed as they did — let 
alone airborne radar. No other material could supply 
the combination of insulating and mechanical properties 
that airborne radar needed. Polythene’s discovery in 
1933 was the result of research on the effect of extreme 
pressure on chemical reactions. It was pure research, 
inasmuch as it was aimed primarily at the acquisition of 
scientific knowledge. But it yielded polythene. 


Making polythene in large quantities was a difficult 


task. Ethylene gas had to be heated at pressures similar 


to those produced in a 15-inch naval gun. Such pressures 
were greater than had ever been used in chemical 
plant before. The first experimental safety-valve 
blew the skylights out of the laboratory, while a 
But by 


Research Team handed the 


gauge- or pipe-burst was not uncommon. 
September, 1939, the 
world’s first polythene plant over to the works in 
time to meet the wartime needs of radar. Today, 
this unusual plastic is doing its unique job as a high- 
frequency insulator in many branches of the growing 
electronics industries—in radio and television; in 
radar and electronic control equipment; and in undersea 
cables — but it has also been found ideal for many 
other uses, from cold-water tubing to packaging 
film — of which hundreds of miles are produced 


each week. 


Imperial Chemical Industries Limited 








We suggest 
that you throw out 
the sponge 





We suggest that the linings of many furnaces are, in 
effect, sponges — heat sponges: 
should go into the charge. 
is not only a waste of fuel but a waste of time and quite 


they soak up heat that 
On batch-type furnaces this 


unnecessary. It can pay very handsomely to get rid of 
this heat sponge. And it can be done very simply — by 
using M.I. bricks for the lining instead of ordinary 
refractories : they require only a fraction of the heat (and 
fuel) to bring them up to the same working temperature. 
M.I. refractories are low heat-storage hot-face insulators 
which can be used as direct furnace lining up to 1540°C 
(2800°F). They may be used in either new or existing 
furnaces. Either way they permit faster throughputs and 
lower fuel consumption, whilst with new furnaces the whole 
structure is lightened, with savings in steel, foundations 


and floor space. 
efractories 


are worth far more than they cost 


THE MORGAN CRUCIBLE CO.LTD., (REFRACTORIES GROUP) 


NESTON, WIRRAL, CHESHIRE. TELEPHONE: NESTON 1406 
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Whats your line 
on STEEL 


ATHODE RAY TUBES in many of the latest 
(" television receivers are made with walls of 
steel. Very special steel. To this steel the glass 
screen on which the TV picture appears can 
actually be joined in perfect fusion. 

And the advantages of these steel-welded tubes? 
They are easier to produce and therefore cheaper. 
They are stronger, safer to use, lighter in weight 
and easier to handle. All thanks to steel. 

Many special steels have been developed in 
recent years. Steel is now not only the toughest and 
cheapest of metals; continuous research has made 
it one of the most versatile. 

In six years since 1947 production of alloy and 
high speed steels has risen from 623,000 tons to 
1,066,000 tons ; an increase of over 70%. 


STEEL is at your service 


THE BRITISHIRON AND STEEL FEDERATION sm 
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Old Acquaintance 


By CB. RICKS (Balliol College, Oxford) 


N order to shave, I have to go either up or down a flight 
of stairs. I always go down, since that is easier first thing 
in the morning. It is a disadvantage that I pass the Junior 
Common Room, where earnest young men, determined not to 
waste their parents’ or their country’s money, are reading the 


serious newspapers (to keep their solutions to world problems 
contemporary) while clutching an _ impressive number of 
books. I rarely get up very late (which would anyway be 


accepted by my morning watchers as both bohemian and 
indicative of study after midnight), but often just miss break- 
fast, a laziness which somehow seems more culpable. The 
advantage of the journey is that it makes getting up quite 
jrrevocable. After all that traipsing, there is no question of 
going back to bed, even for a recuperative ten minutes. 

| knew I had a visitor when I saw that my door was ajar, 
as I came back along the corridor. Whoever it was, he showed 
a certain insensitivity in calling at five past nine. But I was 
pleased to see him, when I saw that it was Harvill, whom | 
had known for a few months in the army. He had beer 
demobbed in time to come up to the university a year before 
me, and | remembered our exchanging promises of a meeting, 
as he left the unit. I had been slightly envious. It was very 
good of him to look me up, and rather unexpected, though 
we had got on very well together. He didn’t seem to have 
changed much. He had never looked a very commanding 
figure in uniform, but he now looked even worse in crumpled 
trousers and a bright polo-necked sweater which was altogether 
too athletic for his shambling person. 

He had had a stock witticism, which I had once liked, and 
which I found was still in use; when any work of art or enter- 
tainment was being discussed, he wouid ask, “* But has it any 
bearing on the class struggle ? ” and leave odd doubts for the 
listeners. 

Fortunately this morning he knew better than to offer the 
freshman yet more advice, though on one occasion he did 
wonder whether I realised the importance of a really precise 
programme of work. It seemed that his life was an odd mixture. 
He went to a great many lectures (and didn’t count the time 
he thus spent as part of the working hours he had set himself); 
he didn’t go out for coffee in the morning; and he subscribed 
to both the undergraduate weeklies. ~ 

I gave him some news of army acquaintances, but I could 
See it was very distant from him. He wanted to tell me about 
Oxford. He did Then, presumably inspired by my 
uncontrollable glances at his sweater, he asked if I would like 
a game of squash some time. I could imagine how he would 
play—with joyless and unsuspected strength. He was pulling 
out his diary when | found that fortunately I had a blister on 
my thumb. It appeared he had toyed with the idea of having 
a reunion of those at Oxford from the Battalion; what did | 
think of it? I thought it a disastrous idea, and tried not to 
Of course, it is a different and enjoyable thing to meet 
friends from the army who would still be friends when its 
coercions and common causes were removed. I suggested that 
we might walk back to his college, so that I could see his 
room, and know where to find it another time. Before we left, 
he said that incidentally he was college representative for the 
Sociological Club—would I like to buy a card for the term’s 
Meetings As a matter of fact, someone had told him he 
stood a good chance of being president next year. He was 
disappointed when I explained that unfortunately the meetings 
would clash with those of the English Club. 

As we left Balliol, | hoped we wouldn't meet anybody I 
knew, partly because the straggly sideboards which Harvill 
Was growing made me slightly ill at ease, and also because 
I don’t like making introductions. Walking up the Tur!, we 
had our few less stilted moments, spent in reminiscence. But 
that means spending one’s conversational capital at a frighten- 
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ing rate, and we were soon bankrupt of anything to say. Going 
into his room was like that particularly horrible form of night- 
mare in which one knows exactly what is going to happen. 
The prints, a reasonable sized El Greco and a tiny Van Gogh; 
the cards for the various but equally dull university societies, 


standing on the mantelpiece like drab and unseasonable 
Christmas cards; the rows of Penguin and Pelican books 
there was nothing really wrong with anything, except that the 
whole room made us both uneasy. It could have been saved 
from being utterly boring by a few touches of fake 
bohemianism, but no, it was sadly tidy. 

We stood for a few minutes, and I looked with counterfeited 
interest at the ornaments of his room, as a break from 
uncomfortable conversation. It was difficult to understand 
how I could ever really have liked him, dull and well-meaning. 
I suppose in the army Harvill mut have acquired some 
extrinsic agreeableness from association with Oxford, roman- 
tically feminine, keeping us waiting for two years. Then it 
had been pleasant to meet someone who had heard of Louis 
MacNeice, and who read a serious weekly, even if it was the 
New Statesman. But now it was delightful to talk occasionally 
about snooker or Marilyn Monroe, and Harvill’s company was 
no longer refreshing, but infuriating. Any minute now he 
would be asking me to look at his poems. He did. His lips 
conventionally demanded my just opinion, while his eyes 
pleaded for a merciful one 

This first civilian encounter seemed to be equally distressing 
to us both. But Harvill couldn’t see that it would be best 
quietly to drop our acquaintanceship. He was always leaving 
notes in my pigeon-hole, inviting me to tea or dinner or a game 
of squash. I felt churlish when I refused, and when I felt 
bound to accept one, | had great difficulty afterwards in making 
a convincing invitation in return. It was quite impossible to 
explain the situation to him; he would have agreed, and not 
understood at all, but would have thought it-was some obscure 
spite or misunderstanding of mine. 

I had to represent myself as for ever at my books. I’m sure 
he gets a faint feeling of pride at his own unselfish realisation 
that Friendship must yield place to Duty. (I’m equally sure 
he thinks in such abstractions.) 

We always greet each other with wide smiles, when we meet 
by chance. But we did have some most amusing days together 
in the army. I really haven't time just at the moment, but 
1 think I must make an effort and look him up next term. 


even 
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As these lines fall under the eyes of readers, the new 
Crystal Palace will be opening or opened. It far indeed from 
being finished. We all remember that the same was the case with the 
Hyde Park Exhibition—how far that was from being finished when it 
opened, yet how fast it filled and got itself to rights. We do not 
despair of finding that the Sydenham Palace on this its opening-day is 
in a state of comparative completion. Nevertheless, whatever amount 
of energetic labour may be compressed into the few remaining days, 
the fact remains that the Crystal Palace opens in a decidedly incomplete 


our earliest 
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State. 
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Bloomsbury 


By RICHARD HUGHES 


N the final chapter of Moore’s Principia Ethica, after the 
confusions of thought of earlier moral philosophers have 
been detected, the dangers of systematic codes of conduct 

exposed, and the solutions of hedonism and utilitarianism both 
rejected: after the concept of ‘ organic unities "—the concept 
that the infrinsic value of a whole may be greater than the sum 
of the values of the parts—has been demonstrated, and 
Sidgwick left behind and the data of the science of ethics have 
been isolated and displayed bare, the time has come to 
crystallise his own doctrine, and in Section 113 Moore writes: 
“ By far the most valuable things we know or can imagine are 
certain states of consciousness, which may roughly be described 
as the pleasures of human intercourse and the enjoyment of 
beautiful objects. ... This simple truth may, indeed, be said 
to be universally recognised. What has not been recognised is 
that it is the ultimate and fundamental truth of Moral 
Philosophy. That it is only for the sake of these things—in 
order that as much of them as possible may at some time 
exist—that anyone can be justified in performing any public or 
private duty; that they are the raison d’étre of virtue; that 
it is they—these complex wholes themselves, and not any 
constituent or characteristic of them—that form the rational 
ultimate end of human action. : 

Moore was a young Fellow of King’s when he published 
the Principia, in 1903. Among the undergraduates there at 
the time, and ‘ Apostles’, or fellow-members of the * Society ’, 
were Lytton Strachey (who seems to have been the predominant 
figure), Maynard Keynes, and Leonard Woolf. Their friends 
included Thoby Stephen, (the short-lived brother of Virginia 
and Vanessa and Adrian), and Clive Bell. 

The concussion of Moore’s ideas and these young men was 
momentous. For this was a period of history in which dogmatic 
religion was wholly unacceptable by such minds as _ these 
young men had. But it was as if the ineradicable religious 
instinct had entered an impasse, the only escape from which 
was through a door conspicuously labelled Atheism, and now, 
beyond that door, had become visible a path which it could 
again confidently follow. For it is patent that the ‘state of 
consciousness” of anyone acting on Moore’s precepts is a 
spiritual state—is essentially religious, or at least that these 
propositions are capable of erection into a valuable extension 
of religion beyond the limits prescribed by the well, 
anthropomorphic postulate of a *‘ Personal” God. As for the 
formal analogy between Moore’s two propositions and those 
two “Commandments on which hang all the Law and the 
Prophets,” it leaps to the eye 

These at any rate were the beliefs, “ violently and aggres- 
sively held * (though doubtless their essentially religious nature 
was not exactly recognised), with which these four young men, 
“at an age when our beliefs influenced our behaviour” (as 
Keynes laconically puts it), came, still talking, to London; and 
with Thoby Stephen’s brother and two sisters, and his friend 
Clive Bell, and Strachey’s cousin Duncan Grant the painter, 
formed—still talking—the nucleus of that ‘organic unity’ 
we now call Bloomsbury. The outstandingly important later 
addition to it—apart of course from Forster—was Roger Fry. 
Ffy also had been a Cambridge ‘ Apostle,’ but fifteen years 
earlier; and at this time he was immersed in buying old 
masters and other beautiful objects for Americans to enjoy: 
it was not till 1910 that his conflict with Pierpont Morgan, 
by severing Fry’s connection with the Metropolitan Museum, 
released him to join the Bloomsbury group and there to find 
his true métier. 

The beliefs derived from Moore, says Keynes, were “ ex- 
citing, exhilarating, the beginning of a new renaissance . , , 
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we were not afraid of anything.” It should be emphasis 
that they were no Ivory Tower doctrine. Moore's nual 
on the intrinsic value of human relations, and particua 
his insistence that action should be directed to the mualtiplig 
tion of instances of his ‘two most valuable things’ ("th 
as much as them as possible may some time exist ”) Drechig 
that. In practice, even, the only possible justification for 
Ivory Tower accusation so often levelled against Bloomsby, 
was to be found when an over-emphasis, perhaps, on i 
importance of friendships was allowed sometimes to degeneray 
into a series of exaggerated endogamous “* intrigues.’ By ty 
real explanation of the fallacy—for fallacy it emphatically j 
—is surely to be found in a misunderstanding of the dey 
abhorrence these men and women all felt—even those aud 
as Keynes and Woolf who immersed themselves in Publ 
affairs—of the pursuit of personal power and success, y 
contrasted with the propagation of ideas for it seeny 
natural, somehow, to regard as ‘irresponsible’ someone wy 
would rather convince you (or even, at a pinch, leave yq 
unconvinced) than put himself in a position to compel yy 
But—to level such an accusation at a Roger Fry! Qj 
might as reasonably level it at, John the Baptist. — 

For it was Fry, of course, who principally developed thy 
essentially religious nature of Moore’s second proposition, th 
superlative intrinsic value of the enjoyment of beautiful objec 
Till his tme Moore’s disciples (apart from the painters they hag 
recruited) had had comparatively little contact with, inter: 
in, or training in the enjoyment of the plastic arts: the 
‘beautiful objects’ in practice were mostly found in literatuy 
or perhaps music. Fry on the other hand had no ding 
contact with Moore that I know of (though it seems ext 
ordinary that in Virginia Woolf’s book on Fry, Moore’s names 
never even mentioned in passing): only with Moore’s disciples 
Fry seems rather to have arrived at his discoveries purely 
empirically, after years of profound and intense experieny 
of pictures: discussion with Moore’s disciples _ played 
an important but in the nature of things only a secondan 
part. Virginia Woolf quotes from a letter he wrote to Rober 
Bridges in 1924: “I very early became convinced that ow 
emotions before works of art were of many kinds . . . and] 
Set out by introspection . . . to try to get at the most constam 
and unchanging and therefore I suppose fundamental emotion 
I found that this ‘constant’ had always to do with th 
contemplation of form (of course, colour is in this sense pat 
of artistic form) . . . | therefore assume that the contemplation 
of form is a particularly important spiritual exercise . . . m 
analyses of form-lines, sequences, rhythms, etc., are mete 
aids for the uninitiated to attain to the contemplation of form- 
they do not explain.” 

Fry was bred and born a Quaker, and the bottom oft 
personality never changes (or we should have to admit thi 
Time was real). Conversion, in short, more profoundly adapt 
the new beliefs to the man than the man to the beliefs. Fry! 
emotional contemplation of significant form in material object 
is remarkably analogous to the Quaker—the true Quaker- 
standing in silent contemplation of the Word of God uni 
the Spirit moves him . . . conversely, it might be said of evey 
immaterial intimation of God that it is, somehow, a vision ¢ 
significant form. 

But all this is carrying the argument rather far, perhapt 
for purposes of reviewing the present book.* My object bi 
been to attempt to emphasise the importance of the subject 
that Bloomsbury is an ‘ organic unity,’ the intrinsic value 
which immeasurably exceeds the sum of the value of its pat 
(important though some of these are in their own right). The 
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* The Bloomsbury Group: A Study of E. M. Forster, Lytton Straché 
Virginia Woolf and Their Circle, By J. K. Johnstone. (Secker a 
Warburg. 25s.) 
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SELF CONDEMNED 
WYNDHAM LEWIS 


‘4 novel of great intellectual distinction, a characteristic 
work by one of the few original minds of our time. It is, of 
WALTER ALLEN (New 





course, superbly written.’ 
Statesman) 

‘Of all the novels by Mr. Wyndham Lewis that I have read, 
Self Condemned has the strongest fictional and human 
interest.” L. P. HARTLEY (Time and Tide) 

(Book Society Recommendation) 15s. 


THE DESERTERS 


HONOR TRACY 
Author of Mind You, I’ve Said Nothing! 


2nd edition 


‘Continuously interesting and extremely funny into the 
bargain. In its close study of women “ red-caps”’, it is at 
the same time outrageous and persuasive.’ DEREK 
HUDSON (Time and Tide) 8s. 6d. 


VOICES IN THE HOUSE 


JOHN SEDGES 


A new novel by the author of The Long Love, etc. It 
searches the inner life of a happily married man, and the 
effect upon his sensitive mind of the ‘voices in the house’ 
that nagged him is told with John Sedges’ deep under- 
standing of human problems. 10s. 6d. 


THE DANCING BEES 
KARL VON FRISCH 


‘Many will be inclined to place the story of von Frisch’s 
discoveries, now available in this English translation, be- 
side Maeterlinck’s The Life of the Bee as one of the most 
notable books on the subject to appear in our time. His 
simply and very lucidly written narrative thrills by the 
sheer wonder and novelty of what he has to tell.’ Birming- 
ham Post. 

With 30 plates and 61 line illustrations 

(Book Society Recommendation) l6és. 


ENGLISH FOLK SONG 


Some Conclusions 
CECIL J SHARP 


4 new edition of a standard work which has for some time 
been unobtainable. It has now been revised by Maud 
Karpeles, Honorary Secretary of the International Folk 
Music Council, and in addition to her preface and foot- 
notes there is an appreciation of Cecil Sharp by Ralph 
Vaughan Williams. 21s. 
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NEW FICTION 


Tris Murdoch 


UNDER THE NET 
‘OUTSTANDING... REMARKABLE... 


a real achievement of entertainment and imper- 
sonation’ Sunday Times 
Impressive 
12s 6d net 


‘Coruscating, tender, wise and witty. ... 
as it is enchanting’ Times 


Peter Skelton 
THE CHARM OF HOURS 


‘ELEGANT DISTINCTION ... MEMORABLE 
—a triumph of good taste, gently humorous, 
always interesting, and a joy to the senses’ 


Liverpool Daily Post 


‘A very distinguished piece of work and very 
pleasing to read’ ANGUS WILSON 


‘Like Denton Welch and Marcel Proust before him, 
Peter Skelton has the art of immersing you in the 
world of the adolescent’ John O° London's 

12s 6d net 








Joseph H. Summers 


GEORGE HERBERT 
HIS RELIGION & ART 


*VALUABLE AND ILLUMINATING.. 
sent me back to Herbert’s poems with a new 
zest’ ERIC GILLETI 
21s net 


‘a perceptive critic’ Economist 


Anne Bronté 


THE TENANT OF 
WILDFELL HALL 


The latest addition to the famous Zodiac Press. A 
companion volume to Jane Eyre, Villette and 
Wuthering Heights in the same series 2s 6d net 


CHATTO & WINDUS 








THE TEN 
GREATEST 
NOVELISTS 

IN THE WORLD... 


who are they’? 














A notable new series 
for THE SUNDAY TIMES by 


SOMERSET 
MAUGHAM 


What does Somerset Maug- 
ham, the great novelist, think 
of other great novelists — of 
Dickens and Jane Austen, of 
Tolstoy, Balzac and the others? 

Now we know. Maugham 
has put it all down. 

Maugham on the art of fic- 
tion is a literary event —wise 
and witty and full of that in- 
spired commonsense which 
endears him to old and young 
alike. 

Younger readers—and their 
elders—will find this great 
work, product of Maugham’s 
long experience as novelist 
and critic, a balanced, brilliant, 
and far-ranging commentary 
on literature and life. 


The series begins on Sunday, June 13, in the 


SUNDAY 
TIMES 
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for 


IR JAMES BARRIE considered 

that a tin of Craven Tobaco 
was a far greater award than the 
freedom of the city. In ‘My Lady 
Nicotine’ he said: 


“It is a Tobacco that should only 
be smoked by our greatest men, 
Were we to present a tin of it tp 
our national heroes, instead of th 
freedom of the city, they would 
probably thank us more.” 


Civie 


Craven Tobacco is unstinting in 
its service—mellow, slow-burning, 
deeply satisfying. Try it—every 

honours pipeful will honour you with 


smoking riches. 


Obtainable in three fine biends 
Craven Mixture 4/7 oz. 
Craven Empire de luxe Mixture 4/3 ot 
Craven Empire Curly Cut 4/4 oz. 
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A 13-DAY CRUISE 
IN THE 
24,000 ton LINER 
“CHUSAN” 


~” From London — 3 july 
TO NORWEGIAN FJORDS 
r : FARES FROM £66 FIRST CLASS 
a 
A 20-DAY CRUISE 
IN THE 30,000 ton LINER “ARCADIA” 
From Southampton —31 July and Greenock —2 Aug. to NORWEGIAN 
FJORDS, OSLO, GOTHENBURG, HAMBURG and AMSTERDAM 
From Southampton — FARES FROM £/01 FIRST CLASS 
—FROM £58 TOURIST CLASS 
From Greenock—£6 less FIRST CLASS 
—£4 less TOURIST CLASS 
14-16 COCKSPUR ST., S.W.1. Tel: WHitehall 4444 & 
OR YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT 
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been innumerable books, lives and appreciations and what- 
of individual members of Bloomsbury: but so far as I am 
this is the first to attempt any kind of appraisal of the 
ce of Bloomsbury as a whole. The importance of 
ury could with difficulty be over-estimated, I think, in 
relation to Western culture. The denizens of Bloomsbury are now 
or scattered and ageing, but their effect lives, as well as their 
works. It would be impossible for anyone to say nowadays anything 
so crassly ignorant as the remark Shaw attributes to Elgar, when 
Fry had dared to speak of the unity of all art.... “ * Music,” he 
spluttered, ‘is written on the skies for you to note down. And you 
compare that to a DAMNED imitation! ” 

Of all this, the first part of Mr. Johnstone’s book gives a learned 
and often penetrating survey, which can confidently be recommended. 
The second part of the book, however, in which he treats his chosen 
novelists more separately, is not, perhaps, quite so successful. . . 
he does not seem to have learned his own lessons, he criticises by 
the light of the literature schools rather than by the lights his 
authors themselves had lit. As with so many critics of the 
kind, he fishes with a fine net which catches everything except 
greatness—that slips through. Fry caught it. And his analyses of 
Forster’s novels particularly leave the reader with an uneasy feeling: 
are Forster's novels really quite absurd? That is not, somehow, 
the exact effect one remembers from reading them, 


have 
not, 
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The Risorgimento 


Cavour and Garibaldi 1860. By D. Mack Smith. (C.U.P. 45s.) 


Neary half a century ago G. M. Trevelyan wrote his three volumes 
on Garibaldi and hoped that by helping the English reader to under- 
stand and sympathise with the risorgimento they would make friends 
for Italy. Now Mr. Mack Smith, less certain of the beneficial outcome 
of that movement, approaches it as a necessary operation which 
ka severe and perhaps permanent scar upon the patient. Whether 
or nol he exaggerates the influence of Piedmont’s unqualificd annexa- 
tion of the Two Sicilies as an element in the development of a 
‘southern problem’ in unified Italy, he gives an account of the most 
vital months of the risorgimento which 1s of absorbing inicrest. 

Mr. Mack Smith tells the complicated story with verve and keeps 
it moving at a lively pace. He takes as his main theme (the work is 
sub-titled ‘A Study in Political Confl.ct’) the struggle between 
Garibaldi, whose aim was the achievement of a united Italy, and 
Cavour, who put the interests of the Picdmontese kingdom first. 
Working in a field where myth and hagiography have oficn passed as 
history (and it is one*sign of Cavour’s skill that statements intcnded to 
mislead contemporaries have often continucd to mislead h‘storians), 
Mr. Mack Smith rightly refuses to bandy conclusions with his pre- 
decessors, but instead gives us his version of motives and events. 

We learn how, long before the open split of September, 1860, 
which came with the publication of a private letter from Garibaldi 
forswearing reconciliation with the man who had sold N.ce to the 
French, Cavour was working against Garibaldi. There were many 
reasons for this: he feared the political influence of the radicals 
(to an exaggerated extent, for he never realised the weakness of 
republicanism, abandoned as a practical creed years before by 
Garibaldi and most of his supporters), he feared the intervcntion of 
Napoleon III, and he wanted some years of peace to consolidate 
Piedmont’s position (and his own) in the North. Cavour not only 
failed to help the Thousand in their invasion of Sicily, and later 
forbade the recruitment of volunteers for th. Garibaldian forces, he 
plotted to capture Garibaldi’s fleet if necesszry, instructed h.s envoys 
at Naples to “go out and beat him, captuye and execute lim” and 
told one of his own representatives in Sicily that “our pol:cy must be 
to prevent Garibaldi at all costs from passing over to the continent.” 
After failing to arouse Naples to revolt bi fore its capture by Gari- 
baldi, Cavour was driven to the extreme exp. d ent of himscif .nvading 
the Papal States and thus depriving Garibildi of the poss.bility of 
further advance. 

The turning-point came with this successful invasion by a Pied- 
montese army commanded by Victor Emmanuel himsel (Cavour 
realised that Garibaldi’s loyalty to the King would render impossible 
the idea of opposing such a force). By a series of ingenious moves 
Garibaldi’s representatives at Naples and in Sicily were p.rsuaded 
to agree to a plebiscite the terms of which were so wordcd that a 
contrary vote would have been meaningless, and the South was 
deprived of any chance to stipulate the conditions of its annexation. 
So confident was Cavour of the outcome of the plebiscite (.n which 
he gained a 99 per cent. favourable vote) that before it took place 
Naples and Sicily were being referred to as the “provinccs not yet 
annexed.” Soon Garibaldi was back on the island of Caprera, and 
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the congratulations of the Piedmontese parliament to Naples and 
Sicily on the success of the revolution did not even mention his name. 

Mr. Mack Smith’s portrayal of character is subtle and convincing. 
For him, Garibaldi is still a sirmple soldier, but not without qualities 
as an administrator. He shows how Cavour used the fear of disorder 
to win over the property-owning classes, threw out hints of future 
autonomy to Sicilian separatists, and calculated with great skill the 
moment when he must act to prevent Garibaldi from retaining the 
fruits of his revolution. The idea of Italian unity had no emotional 
meaning for Cavour. His comment on the capture of Sicily was 
that “‘/es macaronis (i.e. Naples] ne sont pas encore cuits, mais quant 
aux oranges qui sont déja sur notre table, nous sommes bien décidés 
a les manger.” In underrating Garibaldi’s loyalty and willingness to 
compromise he saw the dictator too much in his own image. 

There is perhaps too little concession to the uninitiated in Mr. 
Mack Smith’s treatment of his subject. An introductory chapter on ~ 
the situation in Italy in the spring of 1860 might have been useful, 
and occasionally the style is too allusive (not everyone will learn 
much from the bare assertion that “Lacaita’s dramatic mission to 
Russell turns out to be’ less important than was once thought’’). 
But this is a small flaw in a fascinating and very important book. 


D. P. WALEY 





Belloc Uprooted 


Hilaire Belloc: No Alienated Man. A Study in Christian Integration. 
By Frederick Wilhelmsen. (Sheed and Ward. 7s. 6d.) 

“As far back as 1908, in The Servile State,” writes Mr. Wilhelmsen, 

“*Belloc deduced that unless the institution of private property were 

re-established, the nation would give itself over to slavery. The 

Engli.nd of the late forties and early fifties has borne him out with 

tragic finality.” 

As Mr. Wilhelmsen’s book has been printed and published in 
England (1954) and as nothing is said of the writer’s origins or posi- 
tion in space, a foreign reader—such as the present reviewer—is apt to 
be necdlessly distressed at these words. He pictures Mr. Wilhelmsen 
writing them, not on but underneath a broken arch of London Bridge, 
under a layer of coal-dust in a waterlogged punt; that would account 
for the style. The copy is floated downstream to where Mr. Sheed is 
peddling, disguised as a gatherer of samphire—dreadful trade !—and 
carried off under the very eyes of Sir Fyfe’s grim beef-eaters to an 
underground hand-press somewhere in Maiden Lane. Happily, 
these fears are exaggerated. Mr. Wilhelmsen is—it seems from 
internal evidence—an American, and the ‘tragic finality’ of English 
slavery is just a harmless rhetorical flourish. 








PRELUDE TO 


DUNKIRK 


by Major-General Sir Edward Spears 


This is the first of the great two-volume work entitled ASSIGNMENT 
TO CATASTROPHE. General Spears was Churchill's personal liaison 
officer with the French Government in 1939-40 and Prelude to Dunkirk 
is the record of his mission, describing every important meeting and 
incident with unforgettable vividness and clarity. 

Here is a picture, such as no one else could draw, of the leading characters 
in a tremendous drama—and of Churchill in his finest hour: Weygand, 
Lord ‘Gort, Pé:ain—the sinister Badouin, and the two women, little 
known outside France, but wielding immense influence ‘behind the 
scenes’: Mme. de Portes and la Marquise de Crussol. 

Many curious incidents are revealed or recalled. Did you know, for 
example, that German plans were captured before Holland was attacked? 
That a plan to destroy enemy dumps in the Black Forest was rejected 
by the Chamberlain Government on the grounds that private property 
must be respected (“You'll be asking us to bomb Essen next?) And 


why we ‘missed the bus’ with “Operation Royal Marine’? 


Dramatic as were General Spears’ other books, this one surpasses them in 
tension and tragedy 


Recommended by The Book Society 25s. net 


WILLIAM HEINEMANN LIMITED 
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SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
& ARETHUSA 
TRAINING SHIP 


PATRON H.M. THE QUEEN 


40,009 children from disrup- 
ted homes have passed 
through these gates since 1843 
but rising costs have forced 
the closing of two of our 
homes. How long we can 
continue depends on you. We 
are not nationalised nor sub- 
sidised and our work is as 
vital as ever, it would be a 
tragedy to shut the gates ; 
please help us ! 
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164, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 
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Mr. Wilhelmsen in his preface says that his short book ‘\is not a 
jography, nor 1s it a book of literary criticism. It is, if you like, a 
metaphysics ol the concrete seen through the eyes of a man rooted in 
the things that are. At is in facta panegyric, in four parts. The first, 
No Alienated Man, celebrated Belloc’s ‘integration’; it is based 
mainly on the story The Four Men and on The Path to Rome. The 
second defends—not wholly without some signs of grace and symp- 
toms of uneasiness-—Belloc’s historical proceedings: this is called 
‘Grizzle-beard: History from Within.’ ‘C hristeudom: Esto Per- 
petua,’ the third section, continues the discussion of the historical 
writings. The last section, not quite four pages long, ts spzciously 
called ‘The future place of Hilaire Belloc in English Letters.’ Belloc 
is considered throughout solely as a serious prose writer though 
there are one or two vague references to his comic gifts—and mainly 
as a historian. 

Mr. Wilhelmsen’s main idea seems to be to present to us a rooted 
man—rooted in the Faith, rooted in History, rooted in Life; one can 
hardly read a sentence without tripping over some kind of root. Yet, 
when he has snagged his way earnestly to the end through all this 
fibrous matter, Mr. Wilhelmsen lifts his head and observes, sur- 
prisingly : “Most of us are not rooted men; we do not live in a 
traditional culture and to pretend to do so would be to fall into an 
Belloc, he concludes, “‘cannot speak to the latter-day 
some future time, more 


archaic lie.” 
man’’—although he may have a message fot 
worthy to receive it. 

Despite this conclusion—of which the sad sincerity, after so much 
enthusiasm, compels respect—one feels that Belloc the historian 
had indeed a message which our time was, and is, quite capable of 
receiving. ‘History from within,’ ‘conscious cultural immersion and 
integration for the sake of subjective sympathy’: these unprepossessing 
slogans—which are, of course, not Belloc’s but Mr. Wilhcimsen’s— 
express an idea, still vigorously modern, to the service of which Belloc 
devoted his great gifts during most of his life. Julian Benda, almost 
thirty years ago, in La Trahison des Clercs, showed how in Germany 
and France men like Treitschke and Maurras had deliberatcly used 
history in the service of a polemic: “* Disons toutefois qu’en vérité des 
hommes comme Treitschke et ses homologues frangais ne sont pas des 
historiens; ils sont des hommes politiques qui se servent de I histoire 
pour fortifier une cause dont ils veulent le triomphe.’ Benda did not 
mention Belloc—or any other important English writer—but his final 
words are wholly applicable to Belloc. Belloc, who professed to 
regard the Prussian spirit as anathema, would have found no fault 
with the doctrine of a great Prussian, that ** bloodless objectivity is the 
opposite of the historic sense.” 

These methods and doctrines have made little headway in 
England, where a dense corporate smugness gives some protection 
tothe flame of truth. But in America, is the ‘clerk’ not alreedy under 
some little pressure to ‘betray’? In certain circumstances a little 
‘conscious cultural immersion’ can be very comfortable, whatever its 
ultimate historical value. The earnest American conscience, which 
would reject the authoritarian cynicism of a Treitschke or a Maurras, 
might be more ready to assimilate the principle of partisan history 
under the more wholesome, Christian and democratic guise of 
*Bellocian humanism.’ The worst in Belloc, approved by the 
simplicity of men like Mr. Wilhelmsen, could help to carry the worst 
intellectual traditions of the endemic European controversy into an 
America which shows, at present little resistance to the partisan spirit 
many domain. These sombre thoughts may be exaggerated but they 
find some warrant in Mr. Wilhelmsen’s pages. Belloc translated into 
industrial prose, his vision ‘concretised’ and his ideals ‘oriented,’ his 
Senses ‘peeled’ and his ‘drives’ ‘pointed up,’ is a man capable of any- 
thing: an uprooted man. DONAT O'DONNELL 


Main Street 


The Man From Main Street. By Sinclair Lewis. Edited by Harry E. 
Maule and Melville H. Cane. (Heinemann. 15s.) 

Rebels and Ancestors: The American Novel, 1890-1915. By Maxwell 
Geismar, (W. H. Allen. 25s.) 


“IT isevident that Mr. Lewis smote—or tried to smite—sentimentality 
because he knew himself to be, at heart, a sentimentalist, a roman- 
ticist.. . and that he mocked the cruder manifestations of Yankee 
Imperialism because he was, at heart, a fanatic American.” So, 
genially, in a self-composed obituary, Sinclair Lewis described 
himself: a satirist who attacked on all fronts, in the Mencken tradi- 
tion, and yet wrote for, as much as of, the citizens of Zenith and 
Grand Republic; a novelist whose acute awareness of the contem- 
Porary American scene did not prevent him, in his later books, from 
firing defiantly on at targets already demolished; a writer involved 
in an ambivalent love-hate relationship with the American bourgeois, 
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to whom Babbitt seemed ‘‘a god self-slain on his modern, improved 
altar, the most grievous victim of his own militant dullness.”” In 
The Man From Main Street, a collection of Sinclair Lewis’s assorted 
writings, of criticism, essays andgské€tches, the literary personality 
is, as it were, on parade. Taken as a whole, these confident, argu- 
mentative pieces add up to something rather more comp.cx and, it 
may be felt, rather more positive than the novels—at any rate the 
later novels—might have led one to expect. The attitudes are in 
themselves familiar enough: an educated liberalism, a fie. ce distrust 
of literary commercialism, an awareness of the well-worn *problum’ 
involved in being not merely a writer, but consciously an American 
writer. The book moves from hiS impressive address on receiving 
the Nobel Prize, a statement of ‘The American Fear of Literature,’ 
to a truculent, schoolboyish quarrel with the critic Bernard DeVoto; 
from conventional boyhood reminiscence to a neaily amusing account 
of a month spent as borlerman at Helicon Hall, headquarters of an 
‘experiment in communal living’ conducted Ly Upton Sinclair; from 
slick, easy journalism en Amcrica as a Pa:adise for Wimen to a 
bitter, strongly-felt pamphlet in support of strikers in the North 
Carolina textile factoriis. These shifts in mood, seriousness’ and 
qual ty ome of the articles are magaz:nc material of the most 
transitory kind~serve, zs is not always the ceve with such collections, 
vigorously to convey an authcntic sense of personality. 

One of Sinclair Lew s’s encedotes concerns an unlikely occasion 
on which Jack London endeavoured to come to terms w:th Henry 
James. He ‘‘p'cked up The Wings of the Dove and... re:.d aloud in 
a bewildered way while James’ sliding, slith ring, glittering verbiage 
unwound itself on and on. Jack banged the book down i nd wailed; 
*‘Do-cny of you know what all this junk is a! out?’”’ With Dreiser, 
Stephcn Crane, Ellin Glasgow and Frank No. ris, Jack London figures 
in Maxwell Geismar’s Rebels and Ancestors, the third vo.ume of an 
exhaustive five-part study of the American novel. Mr. Geismar 
analyses plots at length, quotes extensively, and involves himself, 
notably in the cases of Norris and Crane. in somewhat abstruse 
psycholog cal interpretations. He is a thorough rather than a 
perceptive critic, whose work seems valuable for its solidity rather 
than its insight. 

The monolith’c figure of Theodore Dreiser dominates this volume, 
and in his detailed analysis of The Financier and The Titan, his 
measured survey of Dreiser as a moralist—‘‘a ruthless modernist, who 
embod ed in some ways the widest reaches of the nineteenth-century 
conscience’’—-Mr. Geismar himself writes most acutely. Of Ellen 
Glasgow’s novels, I have read only the late and rather inferior 
In This Our Life; Mr. Geismar’s picture of the Southern Lady who 
announced carly in her career that “one must either encounter 
reality or acecpt the doctrine of evasive idealism,’’ and who fought 
her way gradually, in successive novels, through the formidable 
barricr “of southern illusions, falsehoods, taboos,” makes one 
anxious to read more. Jack London and Frank Norris, prolific 
writers, much occupied in their differcnt ways with violence and with 
the cult of the Superman, have their place in the history of American 
realism, but are of less interest now to readers in this country. Of 
Stephen Crane’s work, only The Red Badge of Courage is well 
known here; Mr. Geismar concludes an interesting study of Crane’s 
remarkable novel in somewhat forbidding terms: “ the little 
parable of the Civil War concealed beneath its moral and social 
levels” a “‘religious and oedipal conflict. . . . The rebellion of the 


O.E.E.C., E.D.C., E.C.A., N.A.T.O. 
How much do YOU know of what these organisations 
have done for Europe—and for us ? 


FIRE IN THE ASHES 


EUROPE IN MID-CENTURY 
by THEODORE H. WHITE 


has been written by a journalist who has spent the years since 
1947 in Europe, finding out the answers to the questions which 
most of us find coming into our minds as, day by day, we read 
in our newspapers fragments of the story of Europe’s slow re- 
covery from the ravages of the war. It tries to make intelligible 
the complex problems which have been and are being faced on 
the Continent and in Britain, and the solutions to those problems. 
It is not an economic treatise, nor does it make play with vast 
incomprehensible figures. It seeks to translate figures into deeds 
and problems into human experience. For the first time you can 
see the picture as a whole and in true perspective. 
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Youth against the God of Wrath, the Unjust Father, had been pro- 
jected into the fable of the sinful boy and the tribal law.’’ For all his 
valuable work in placing the novelists in their period, in coming to 
terms with ‘realism,’ this inflated style is, unhappily, characteristic 
of Mr. Geismar’s method. Numerous references to the ‘Darwinian 
cosmos,’ the ‘oedipal conflict,,5 may seem to culminate in his 
comment on one of Frank Norris’s novels: ‘*The real psychological 
study in Vandover and the Brute was of course an oedipal relationship 
through which a complete father fixation had concealed and repressed 
the incestuous drives for a ‘dead’ mother; and which resulted, surely, 
in the typical behaviour of a castrated son.” One is pulled up short, 
not for the first time, by that suspiciously glib ‘of course.’ 

PENELOPE HOUSTON 


New Novels 
Under the Net. By Iris Murdoch. (Chatto and Windus. 12s. 6d.) 
The Joker. By Jean Malaquais. (Gollancz. 12s. 6d.) 
Henry Sows the Wind. By Brian Glanville. (Secker & Warburg. 10s. 6d.) 


Under the Net is a winner, a thoroughly accomplished first novel. 
It successfully combines elements which are difficult to combine and 
some of which are tricky to do on their own. To start with, it is 
some sort of triumph for a woman writer to carry off a first-person 
male narrator without either implausibility or knowingness. It is 
hard in a different way to introduce, and give an account of, con- 
versations with a philosophical bias and make them plausible, 
interesting, related to theme and character instead of just stuck in 
for uplift, and (what people like me will find most noteworthy) 
intelligible. This gets worked in with a mime-theatre, a cold-cure 
establishment, a gambling sequence, a pub-crawl turning into a bathe 
in the Thames, the kidnapping of a dog film-star, a fight in a film- 
Studio with a cast of thousands, a bit about Paris and an escape 
from a hospital. The important thing here is to keep the throttle 
open throughout without becoming self-consciously Bohemian or 
‘mad’ or picaresque—especially that. Miss Murdoch manages all 
this with aplomb, as well as being funny and serious almost the 
whole time. 

Jake Donaghue is an industrious hack-writer (not a drifter: 
good) who, though addicted to judo and reasoning, gets everything 
wrong. He mentally permutes the probable relations between his 
male and female acquaintances with great ingenuity and inaccuracy, 
and keeps it up well. One of his friends, met in the cold-cure 
establishment, is Hugo Belfounder, a sort of rushing-about Wittgen- 
stein whom Jake is ill-advised enough to ask for a statement of his 
philosophical position. Belfounder is naturally very effronted by 
this demand, but replies to the extent of showing how all theorising 
is flight. Jake writes it up into a dialogue appropriately called 
The Silencer, from which we are given a too-short extract. Much 
later, it is Jake who follows the example of Wittgenstein by becoming 
a hospital orderly. 

The shade of Wittgenstein can be detected elsewhere in the book, 
intermittently performing a contradanza with an apparition of 
M. Sartre. But the result is no philosophical gallimaufry; it is a 
new brand of humour—never, of course, ‘mere’ humour. Apart 
from the disconcerting intrusion of a kind of ‘sensitive’ short story 
about Paris on July 14th, Miss Murdoch's control of her variegated 
material is completely assured. She is a distinguished novelist of 
a rare kind. 

The Joker shows us a man called Javelin going home one night 
to find a strange couple living in what, that morning, was indubitably 
his flat. He is unable to get a room in any hotel; his wife is nowhere 
to be found; her employers barely so much as admit her existence; 
and so on. There seem to be two legitimate ways of winding up a 
story like that, They are, in descending order: (1) ‘The devils 
arranged it this way, mon vieux,”’ said Durand. “After re-papering 
the flat, they....”"”’ (2)‘°“* You have been guilty,’ said the Voice, 
“of Pride. The Controller arranged your experiences to teach you 
that. .’’ There is a less satisfactory sub-department of (2) 
whereby the moral is ‘implicit’ instead of ‘explicit’; the trouble with 
it is that ‘implicit’ so readily turns into ‘not there.” That is one of 
the troubles with The Joker. Javelin interviews people who clearly 
know something, but won't say what; other people hate him, 
but won't say why; he never finds out what he’s done wrong. It is, 
in fact, a bit of a Trial all round, done into a sort of immigrants’ 
American. 

The real trouble, however, is that Javelin ducks out of his duty 
to be the one human being in the nightmare, to act, by behaving 
normally, as the reader’s guide or control-point. Instead, he seems 
just like all the other characters, in the know but not letting on; he 
is garrulous, excitable and much too easily distracted from the matter 
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in hand. And so, having no centre, the allegory whizzes abog 
any-old-how; and the attempts at satire on the bureaucratic 
collapse without a platform of recognisable fact to hold them 
“Anything can happen and it probably will” is a recipe for § 
not prophecy. And—just a minute—do we really need any mon 
prophecy? 
A Fleet Street novel featuring international scoop by OUt-at-elboy 
columnist is not the kind of thing that normally draws any ¢ 
but Mr. Brian Glanville has carried it off briskly and amusingly jp 
Henry Sows the Wind. He has devised a plot which, after a Wildly 
(but quite funnily) implausible start, develops into ingenuity anj 
tension and has the valuable advantage of being tailor-made for ity 
hero. There are some excellent episodes in Florence, where thy 
shady tycoon manceuvres and gyrates in a way that would bewilder 
and silence any journalist but the weak, bumbling, incalculable Henry 
A genuine comic gift is revealed here, backed up with well-observed 
dialogue and an uncommon ability to be continuously relevant about 
a foreign background. Henry’s character is plausibly and neatly 
set out in action, and the rather /argo prelude, showing him statically 
bumbling round the Fleet Street pubs and the Sunday Record, only 
delays the start of the plot. (How, by the by, has ‘Henry’ becom 
the generic name of the put-upon? It must go back much farther 
than The End of the Affair.) However, we end with a presto move 
ment and a well-judged final bar. Mr. Glanville, who is only 
twenty-two years old, has an enviable future. F 
KINGSLEY AM 


Recent Reprints 


THE one-volume edition of The Torrington Diaries (Eyre & Spottiy 
woode, 30s.), abridged by Fanny Andrews, and introduced by 
Arthur Bryant, is a most welcome reprint. Early in the 1930s, 4 
number of MS volumes by John Byng (eventually Lord Torrington) 
were located by C. Bruyn Andrews and edited into five volumes that 
appeared between 1934 and 1938; the war prevented further editions, 
and the death of the editor delayed the desirable shortened version 
until the present admirable and compact book. It contains a selec. 
tion of twelve of John Byng’s tours and rides into the English and 
Welsh countryside between 1781 and 1794, and reveals him as 4 
lively, idiosyncratic traveller in what seemed an ominous period of 
history. Industry, if not the example of French anarchy, was 
unmistakably changing the face of rural England and the tempo of 
its life, a change that was not to Byng’s taste. The inflictions he 
suffered ranged from landscape gardeners, turnpike roads, the 
decadence of Bond Street and Brighton, to the miseries of country 
alehouses, bad food and hard beds. But Byng had the instincts of 
a Romantic, and he rummaged about the country cheerfully for 
relics and antiquities and in search of the picturesque. A tinge of 
nostalgia colours his writings as, even at a time when there were still 
morris-dancers and peasants, he hankers after the untainted rusticity 
of Herrick’s day, and for “civility, honesty and good cheer.” 
Dr. Walter Starkie’s translation of Don Quixote of La Mancha 
(Macmillan, 21s.) with a very considerable biographical prelude, 
and decorations from Doré, is an attractive version of Cervantes’ 
epic novel; by omitting the lengthy digressions and a great deal of 
the somewhat callous horseplay, the book is reduced to a convenient 
readable length. French Liberal Thought in the Eighteenth Century 
(Turnstile Press, 21s) by Kingsley Martin, has been revised by J. P, 
Mayer; a short bibliography has been added to this valuable sum- 
mary of political thought between Bayle and Condorcet. C. B 
Vulliamy’s John Wesley (Epworth Press, 18s.) has been reissued after 
twenty-two years ; a felicitous biography that is one of the best 
introductions to Methodism and Wesley’s eighteenth-century milieu. 
There are new editions of two oriental anthologies: The Wisdom 
of China and The Wisdom of India (Michael Joseph, each 18s.), both 
of them compiled and annotated by Lin Yutang. They are generous 
storehouses of religious and philosophical writing, of fables, humour, 
poetry, and proverbial and epigrammatic wisdom. 
Maiden Voyage by Denton Welch (Penguin Books, 2s. 6d.) was the 
author’s first published work, and is a perceptive chapter of auto 
biography, telling with great sensitivity, and without pretence of 
hesitation, of an adolescence, half spent in running away from 
Repton, and half in discovering China. 
It would need the genius of a Grandville to match George Orwell's 
characterisation, but the artist John Halas and Joy Batchelor have 
made a good job of the illustrated edition of Animal Farm: A Fairy 
Story (Secker & Warburg, 10s. 6d.). After the nine years that have 
made it a permanent addition to the literature of English satire, 
Animal Farm should, in any case, be read and digested in any 
available form. 
PAUL DINNAGE 
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Sa h k 
ic | Other Recent Books 
= up, Cocteau on the Film. A Conversation re- 
are, I corded by André Fraigneau. (Dennis 
Y mae F Dobson. 12s. 6d.) 
at-elboy Ir was a good idea to talk this book, since 
Y Cheen fF Cocteau talks so well, and digresses just 
Singly iy | enough to make the dialogue an improve- 
4 Wildy | ment on an essay OT a journal. It is not a 
ity ang repetition of the Diary of a Film and the 
he for iy § making of La Be lle et la Béte, but there is a 
here th f great deal ot detail about the making of 
bewilder Orphée and othe films which will be of great 
Henry. f interest to those who are mainly interested 
Observed in Cocteau as a film-maker, There are many 
Nt abou # challenging statements mM his usual style, 
d neatly # such as “The best films have been made by 
statically # the Russians,” or “nothing. . . can be more 
rd, only # vulgar than musical synchronism in films”; 
come Mf there are also some descriptions of 16mm. 
: farthe Bf films made by Cocteau and his friends in 
O move & their spare time which one would give much 
IS Only # to see. ‘ : 
P For those more interested in the wider 
EY amy f implications of the film industry Cocteau 
develops the theory that a film can only reach 

a small audience if it first reaches a big one, 

for without this appeal it can never be made 
SPottis. in the first place. At the same time he attacks 
ed by bitterly the “false élite’ which tries to separate 
930s, 4 the mass-audience from the film-makers. 
ington) “We have no public any more, we have only 
eS that judges,” he says and, like many of the 
litions remarks in this book, this is true of other 
ersion | &ttS aS well as the cinema. M. ( 
Pap The Secret People. By E. W. Martin. 
1 asa (Phoenix House. 21s.) 
iod of § Iv isa pity that Mr. Martin has allowed his 
. was f vision to be distorted by nostalgia for the 
po of # past, for this has defeated his eminently 
ns he laudable, if over-ambitious, purpose. In his 
, the & desire to place the English village and its 
untry # inhabitants in the setting both of historical 
cts of # evolution and contemporary planning, he 
y for § has not wholly effected either. Taking 1750 
ge of § as his starting point, he has diligently worked 
e stil] J over the main contemporary sources (though 
ticity § virtually neglecting the original records) 

which exemplify the course of the agrarian 
incha revolution. He has, however, blurred rather 
lude, than highlighted the very real contrasts by 
ntes’ | the restlessness with which he moves back 
al of @ and forth over the centuries. Apart from a 
vient pat on the back for the squire and the 
tury | parson (and Mr. Martin has not failed to 
J.P, & select the pick of the bunch) the real hero 
um- § of the book is the yeoman. He, it seems, 
.£B was a perfect paragon beside the modern 
ifter village labourer, who is dismissed as no more 
best than “an artificial plant raised above the 
liey, § soil.” And land once farmed by “elderly, 
lom hard-working and experienced men” has 
oth § fallen into the hands of ‘incompetent’ 
ous farmers drawn into the industry out of a 
yur, desire for profit. 

Still, the lack of historical perspective 
the | evidenced in such sweeping generalisations 
toe | is mitigated by Mr. Martin’s obvious 
or sincerity, and his book provides much food 
om for thought. Few people will quarrel with 

his contention as to the urgency of revitalis- 
II"s ing our rural life, a task which involves, in 
ve | his view, the promotion of educational 
iry § facilities, the establishment of industrial 
ve opportunities within the countryside, and 
re, the restoration of “that most damaging of 
ny § all rural losses’”—the peasant. The book is 
handsomely produced and contains many 
delightful illustrations. E. C. 
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COMPANY MEETING 





ROLLS-ROYCE LIMITED 


All Branches contribute to record achievement 


Lord Hives on the steadily increasing demand 


Tne forty-seventh annual general meeting of 
Rolls-Royce Limited will be held on July 7 
at the Midland Hotel, Derby. 

rhe following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement of the Chairman, The Rt. Hon. 
Lord Hives, C.H., M.B.E., LL.D., D.Sc 

The accounts reflect the increased activity 
which prevailed throughout 1953 in all 
branches of our organisation. The turnover 
of the group reached a new high level. 

It is also satisfactory to record a further 
increase in our revenue from royalties: almost 
all of this comes from our foreign licensees. 

Our Capital Reserves have again been in- 
creased by sums received from the sale of 
licences. 


FUTURE CAPITAL REQUIREMENTS 


[he steadily increasing demand for the 
Company’s products both at home and abroad, 
particularly in the aero engine field, calls for 
a corresponding increase in working capital. 

Your Directors are therefore proceeding 
with plans for the issue of £4 millions of 4 
per cent. Debenture Stock, redeemable 1974- 
84. The arrangements will include preferential 
treatment for existing Stockholders. 


CAPITALISATION OF RESERVES 

Your Directors have also decided to recom- 
mend that the Issued Capital of the Company 
should be brought more in line with the 
capital employed, and to achieve this they 
propose an issue of Shares credited as fully 
paid, in the proportion of one Share for every 
£2 of Stock already held, thus raising the 
Issued Capital of the Company to £6 million. 
It is considered desirable at the same time to 
increase the Authorised Capital of the Com- 
pany to £10 million, although there is no 
immediate intention of making any further 
issue. 


GENERAL REVIEW OF 


The outstanding commercial achievement of 
the year has been the substantial increase in 
business done for customers other than the 
British Government. This business amounted 
to £21 million, and in exports alone our turn- 
over rose to more than £11 million—nearly 
double any previous year. 

AERO ENGINES: The task of re-deploying 
our resources following the somewhat drastic 
revisions of Government requirements late in 
1952 was carried through smoothly and in- 
volved close co-operation with the other com- 
panies in the Avon Group—The Bristol Aero- 
plane Company Limited, D. Napier & Son, 
Limited, and The Standard Motor Company, 
Limited. Our relations with these companies 
have been most satisfactory, and it is gratify- 
ing to us that they have been able to manu- 
facture our engines without serious difficulties. 

In addition to the production of many marks 
of Avon engines, including the RA.14 with a 
thrust of 9,500 Ib., no fewer than five other 
types of engine were being made in produc- 
ulon quantities. 

The Canberra aircraft, fitted with Avon 
engines, is now well established in squadron 
service with the Royal Air Force. We are 
building up a fund of experience on _ this 
engine which is of great value to us in our 
continuing development for both military and 
civil purposes. 

In addition; the Valiant four-engined 
bomber, the Hunter and Swift fighters, the 
[DH.110 all-weather fighter, and the Austra- 
lian-built version of the F.86, are all accu- 
mulating many hours’ flying with various 
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marks of Avon engines. Both in Sweden and 
France new aeroplanes are contemplated 
around this engine. 

It is interesting to record that the Avon 
engine was the power unit in both the British 
aeroplanes which established world speed 
records, and in all the aeroplanes which com- 
peted in the speed section of the New Zealand 
Air Race. 

The Vickers Viscount, in which our Dart 
engines are installed, is building up a first- 
class reputation with the travelling public. 
These aircraft have now been ordered by 
twelve different operators, and the world-wide 
interest which is being shown in this aircraft 
augurs well for further orders for propeller 
turbine engines, 

The development of the Conway engine for 
operation over Jong distances has gone on 
steadily. and this engine is scheduled for 
installation in the four-engined Vickers-Arm- 
strong’s aircraft the V.1000, which is a 
military transport, 

We have a large stake in civil aviation 
both as it exists today and in future projects. 
The useful experience which we are accumu- 
lating on the operation of propeller turbine 
engines in air line operation points the way 
for still further development of this type of 
engine, and we are already well advanced in 
being able to offer improved specifications 
which we believe will be of world-wide interest 
to aircraft designers. 


MOTOR CARS 


The year has seen still further developments 
in the design and specification of our cars 
which have helped to consolidate the prestige 
we enjoy in the motor industry. The most 
important of these developments is probably 
the availability of the fully automatic gearbox 
on all models, both at home and abroad. 
The boxes are completely manufactured in 
the Crewe factory under licence from the 
General Motors Corporation of America. 
The particular design we have adopted was 
chosen only after the most careful investiga- 
tion of all the possibilities. Our choice has 
been fully endorsed by the reactions of 
customers who are almost unanimous in pre- 
ferring the box to the old manually-operated 
type. 

During the Earl’s Court Motor Show the 
Silver Dawn was made available to the home 
market. This model had previously been re- 
served for export. Being considerably lower 
priced than coach-built cars, and also smaller 
in size, it is particularly suitable for the owner- 
driver. 

The Division continues to develop and pro- 
duce the “ B” range of petrol engines, Many 
thousands of these are now in service in the 
Army and elsewhere and are giving excellent 
service. 

Reviewing overseas activities, Lord Hives 


states: It is interesting to record that our 
products are in use in 39 countries 
CONCLUSION 
It is just fifty years ago since the first 


meeting between The Hon. C. S. Rolls and 
Henry Royce which led to the formation of 
our Company. Our history has been one of 
unbroken progress in technical achievement. 

I have been fortunate in being able to 
present in this report a picture of continuing 
expansion, particularly in connection with our 
aero engine business. We believe that we can 
foresee for some years ahead a steadily in- 
cfeasing demand for the Company’s products. 
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FINANCE AND 


By NICHOLAS 


THE news that America cut the price of its 
wheat for export on Friday of last week by 
10 cents and that Canada followed this week 
with a cut of 104 cents per bushel is of major 
importance. Whether a world wheat war 
will now develop, as Mr. John McEwen, the 
Australian Minister of Agriculture, predicts, 
remains to be seen, but the Arherican move 
was certainly made in defiance of Canada’s 
wishes. Writing only a month ago on 
possible checks to the “bull” market in 
equities, I referred to two—a sweeping Com- 
munist success in Asia and a collapse in 
wheat prices. The latter, | added, could 
only be averted by Nature returning bad 
crops in North America this season to offset 
the bounty of the last two years. But it 
now appears that Nature has no such inten- 
tion. The glut of wheat that already exists 
is staggering. Every scrap of available 
storage (including laid-up ships) is already 
overflowing. America seems to be taking 
the only possible course of action, which is 
to dump her surplus abroad at cut prices. 
But this will be difficult. India has announced 
that she is no longer in the market and we 
ourselves have been buying cheap wheat 
from France, Bulgaria and Turkey in part 
substitution of doliar wheat. No doubt it 
was a “tragedy” for Canada, as the Sas- 
katchewan Premier has said, when Great 
Britain refused to join the International 
Wheat Agreement last year, but it could 
hardly have been expected of us—the largest 
wheat importers in the world—-that we 
should join a ring for keeping prices arti- 
ficially and preposterously high. The 
maximum and minimum prices under the 
International Wheat Agreement are $2.05 
and $1.55 per bushel and the present cut 
(following one of 7 cents in February) 
brings the export price of No. | Manitoba 
wheat to $1.72}, which is still well above the 
European price. As the members of the 
I.W.A. are not bound to take up their 
quotas except at the minimum price, further 
cuts must now be expected. 


Wheat Slump and the Sterling Area 


North American farmers are in a strong 
enough position to face a wheat slump with- 
out catastrophe. The American are, of 
course, protected by their paternal Govern- 
ment, which has raised the export subsidy 
by 10 cents, but the Canadian are not so 
helped. Their income from Prairie wheat 
has been running at over $2 billions a 
year, which is just over a quarter of their 


total cash income. A _ prolonged fall in 
wheat prices might therefore upset the 
economy of Western Canada_ without 


seriously affecting that of the United States, 
which is now said to be pulling slowly out 
of its recession. We need not, therefore, 
think of this farm depression in terms of 
the severe depression of the ‘thirties. In 
the sterling area Australia, as our largest 
wheat exporter, will be hit—I see that its 
Wheat Board chairman is coming to 
London and New York to discuss his 
problems—but she will be compensated by 
the current recovery in wool prices, It is 
fortunate also that the break in wheat 
should come at a time when other members 
of the sterling area are enjoying a recovery 
in metal prices and a boom in the prices of 
coffee, cocoa and tea. 
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Boom in Coffee, Cocoa and Tea 

For the boom in the beverages Nature is 
as responsible as she is for the slump in 
wheat. Brazil, which produces nearly half 
the world’s coffee, had drought and pests 
to lessen its 1953 crop and a severe frost 
which will reduce the 1954 crop from six 
million bags to 14 million. Brazil’s loss is 
Kenya’s gain. Consumption of coffee has 
been adversely affected by the high price 
but not enough to check the rise. 

Economic man may refuse to drink 
coffee at 7s. 6d. a pound (as I do) but his 
wife orders more (as mine does) to protect 
herself against a further rise. 


Company Notes 
By CUSTOS 


THe three-weeks account on the Stock 
Exchange ended firmly enough but the start 
of the new account on Wednesday was not 
nearly so confident. The immediate outlook 
for equity shares was clouded by the sharp 
set-back in Wall Street. Whether this was 
linked with the cut in wheat prices, to which 
my colleague draws attention, or whether it 
was just a technical correction after a long 
sustained rise, is a moot point, but I have 
lately been taking the view that our bull 
market is due in any case for a pause. Some 
shares have already come back sharply this 
week. . CANADIAN EAGLE, for example, fell 
from 33s. to 29s. 6d. ex dividend. I cannot 
recommend these shares for the non- 
professional investor. The company holds 
the non-Mexican assets of the old Mexican 
Eagle, that is, it owns the Eagle Oil and 
Shipping tanker fleet, which carries the 
petroleum products (bought f.o.b. and sold 
c.i.f.) for the jointly-owned distributing 
companies in South America and Great 
Britain of the Shell group. It also owns 
some production in Colombia and is ven- 
turing for oil in Venezuela and Cuba. The 
slump in tanker freights badly affected its 
profits, but the saving in taxation left the 
net profit higher, so that the dividend was 
justifiably raised from 1s. 14d. to Is. 6d. per 
share. The ordinary investor should exchange 
into SHELL. Presumably the Shell group 
carries on with Canadian Eagle for tax- 
saving purposes (as it is registered in 
Canada) but it is an investment anomaly. 
» - . 

WHEN last I wrote about DE HAVILLAND I 
thought that the maintenance of the 74 per 
cent. dividend on the increased capital was 
not in question, for it was reasonable to 
suppose that when the Comet was in full 
production earnings would expand. The 
suspension of work on the Comets is, I am 
afraid, a major disaster. Home defence 
contracts are probably at their peak and the 
civil aircraft trade was being relicd upon to 
offset any decline in military orders. Of 
course, export sales—both military and 
civil—may come to the rescue but with 
last year’s earnings at 16 per cent. on the 
increased capital there is not altarge enough 
margin of cover to make the 7% per cent. 
dividend safe if the result of the disaster 
enquiry allows no resumption of work on 
Comet 2 and 3. I ended my note in April by 
saying that at 30s. to yield 5 per cent. the 


1954 


‘The layman cannot possibly tell which 
model or design will be fashionable 
successful over a period. BRISTOL AERO 





The West African crop of cocoa has 
reduced by unfavourable weather Conditiog 
and prices have risen by over 30 Per cen 
since the end of the year. Tea has had 
slower but more soundly based rise, Atty 
London tea auctions prices are now }§ 
cent. or more above December, 1953, ang 
33 per cent. above those of a year ; 
World consumption of tea is steadily rising 
Last year it was 12 per cent. up in og 
country and 16 per cent. up in the Unite 
States. In the first four months of this Yea 
American imports of tea have risen by 9 
per cent. So the plantations of India, Ceylon 
Kenya and West Africa are booming whi, 
the storm clouds gather over the wheg 
fields. The investor, watching his industrial 
shares rise, might be wise to read the whey 
slump as a danger signal. 


shares were then fully valued but if they 
were to come back to yield 5} per cent. they 
might be worth buying. They are noy 
quoted at 25s. 9d. to yield 5} per cent. by 
the cautious investor should leave them 
alone until the future of the Comet is known, 

* - * 


1 HAVE been asked whether an exchang 
from De Havilland into another aircraf 
share would be advisable. It is always wise 
to spread the investment risks inhercnt i 
the aircraft industry over several companies, 


PLANE is having a great success at th 
moment with its Bristol Freighters and the 
Bristol Olympus turbo-jet engine. It 
new Britannia air-liner is also expected to 
result in large orders. The company is also 
busy with defence contracts, helicopten 
(for which it has recently had a large order) 
and motor cars. But its 10s. shares have 
come up to 20s. to yield only 4.9 per cent, 
on the estimated dividend of 10 per cent, 
Last year’s earnings on the increased capital 
were equivalent to 22 per cent. This hardly 
justifies a yield of under 5 per cent. HAWKER 
SIDDELEY, Which | recommended in Apvil at 
49s., is now quoted at 63s. to yicld only 
4.7 per cent., but its 15 per cent. dividend 
was covered 5.6 times. This company is 
pre-eminent in military and naval aircraft 
and the new science of rockets and guided 
missiles. Its civilian business is spread over 
motor-cars, diesel cngines, aluminium wie 
and cable, pre-fabricated houses and other 
engineering products. Although this is 
now the strongest of the aircraft companies 
the shares are not particularly cheap. When 
they come back in price they might be worth 
buying. ° ° ° 


A FINE recovery was achieved by JENSON 
AND NICHOLSON in the year ended December, 
1953. In the previous year the earnings of 
this paint manufacturer had slumped badly 
on the short-lived trade recession, which 
was not surprising as its business is (0 


supply industry and shipping generally 
with anti-corrosive paint. But last year the 
net profit was doubled and carnings 


amounted to about 73 per cent. The dividend 
was raised from 15 per cent. to 174 per cont 
and at 14s. 6d. ex dividend the 5s. shures 
return a yield of 6 per cent. 
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UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SsOUTH 
WALES AND ones Sas. By 


Park, Cardiff. Applications are in 


@ Research Assistantship in ee | 


tenable for one year, with the possibility 


of renewal for a further one or two years, 
| 


| Salary £450 per annum. 


' ' 
| Further particulars may be obtained from | 
| 


the undersigned, to whom six copies of 
application, together with the names and 
addresses of three referees, should be sent 
not later than June 30th, 1954. E. R. 
Evans, Registrar. June, 1954, 
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with coloured plates dated before 
llections on special sub- 
ects, and all standard works Advice free 
Frank Sayers, Lowther Books, 14 William 
IVth Street, W.C.2 TEMple Bar 9243 
CONTACT LENSES.—Wear these wonder 
lenses while you pay for them. Choose 
your Own practitioner Details from 
The Contact Lenses Finance Co., Ltd., 
(ts) Reece Mews, South Kensington, S.W.7. | 
GARDEN FURNITURE. New designs in | 
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Heal’s, 196 Tottenham Court Road, W.1. 
Please write for Garden Furniture Catalogue. 
OLD COLOURED MAPS of all counties 
roads, and all parts of the world. Send 64. | 
for illustrated catalogue, P. J, Radford, 
Denmead, Nr. Portsmouth. 
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| up to date, accurate, informative, helpful 
| om all aspects of travel in Europe. See the 
|} whole range at your bookseller or write to 
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EQUAL TO A TAXABLE 
MONTHLY INCOME OF £18-18-9 


No smal! part of the pleasure of receiving your Cheltenham 
and Gloucester dividends is due to the knowledge that 
income tax has been paid for. you: 24% interest on the 
maximum holding is equal to a monthly income of £18.18.9 
before paying income tax at the standard rate. Send today 
for our investment brochure. 
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